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‘*COCA-COLA!’ AND ‘‘COKE’* ARE THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 





What can ice cold Coca-Cola do for you? Make things go better? 
Of course. Enjoy the bright bold taste of sparkling 


Coca-Cola. Gives such a lively lift to fun...food...and people. 
Enjoy Coca-Cola, often. Thi i 


Coca-Cola refreshes you best! 
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All over the world more people smoke Rothmans 
than any other King Size Virginia. For smoothness and 
satisfaction no other cigarette offers you, 
try Rothmans King Size and you'll agree: Rothmans 
King Size really satisfies. Rothmans extra length, 
finer filter and the best tobacco money can buy give 
you true King Size flavour. Have a real 
King Size cigarette — have a Rothmans King Size. 


Rothmans 
hing vize 
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”Prost Old Heidelberg!” 


Yes, it is fun to be a tourist in Germany. And the fun 
could begin before you arrive — if you fly Lufthansa. On 
board the Lufthansa Boeing Jet, every guest enjoys good, 
German hospitality — and such specialities as Munich beer 
or Neckar wine from the area around Heidelberg. Discover 
for yourself that good wines come not from the Rhine 
alone. There is the Neckar, the Moselle, the Ruwer... Try 
them all! 

But don’t forget dining because of wining. Sauerkraut 
isn't all there isto eat in Germany. Quite the contrary. Every 
area has its own specialities, and the foods are as varied 
as the wines. And after eating? Put in a new roll of film and 
stroll around a romantic old castle; a medieval city hall, or 
a Gothic cathedral. 

Which castle? Which city hall? Which cathedral? Ask 
Lufthansa before you leave home (at one of the many Offi- 
ces all over the world) or when you land in Frankfurt, the 


©) 


hub of European traffic. The people at Lufthansa not only 
know a lot about flying — they also know the most about 
Germany. (After all, they fly there most often!) 


Lufthansa — at home all over the world 
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The scheduled Himalayas article was post- 
poned to accommodate the Churchill essay. 


February 8, 1965 


EDITORS’ NOTE 


Churehill: Writer 
im the Grand Manner 


“Talent, you know, has many outlets,” Sir Winston Churchill told one 
of our representatives some 20 years ago and, as though to prove it, 
showed our man part of a vast collection of oil paintings he had been 
working on for 30 years. Lire published 16 of them in a color essay 
(Jan. 7, 1946), remarking that his painting was not equal to his states- 
manship. Sir Winston (a tribute to whom appears on pp. 52-64 of 
this issue) had apparently been worrying about the story, but he liked 
it and wrote, “I have not felt nearly as shy about letting [the paint- 
ings] be seen by a large audience as I thought I should be.” 

A few weeks after the paintings appeared he permitted Lire to pub- 
lish, for the first time anywhere, two se- 
cret wartime speeches he had made be- 
fore the House of Commons in 1942. The 
next year LiFE acquired the right to pub- 
lish his famous World War II memoirs, 
which totaled 28 instalments. They were 
published simultaneously by the New 
York Times and appeared as the famous 
books subtitled The Gathering Storm, 
Their Finest Hour, The Grand Alliance, 
The Hinge of Fate, Closing the Ring and 
Triumph and Tragedy. This series—the 
biggest Lire has ever undertaken— was 
followed by the next-to-biggest; from 
1956 to 1958 Lire published 14 instal- 
ments of his monumental work, A His-. 
tory of the English-Speaking Peoples. 

Churchill had interesting writing habits. ‘When you worked on his 
copy,” says Jay Gold, then editor in charge of the New York end of 
the memoirs project (he is now Text Director of Time-LiFe Books), 
“you knew from the outset you were dealing with a pro. Further- 





more, you were left in no doubt that he considered himself a pro 
and expected to be treated accordingly. He wrote in the grand man- 
ner, dictating the work, chapter by chapter, to secretaries working in 
relays to provide 24-hour dictation service. The secretaries’ typescript 
went directly to the printer who set the dictated draft in type and 
pulled galley proofs of it. The proofs then went through endless re- 
visions, which were themselves set in type. When these were near 
completion, he gave them working labels. They would arrive in New 
York marked ‘Provisional Final.’ These were followed by drafts 
marked ‘Almost Final’ and, finally, ‘Final.’ I can still remember over 
the years the delight with which we greeted the first version labeled 
‘Final.’ We were starting to put it to press when it was followed by 
still another version, slyly labeled “Overtake.’”’ 

Those of our staff who had the good fortune to work with him in 
England found him invariably charming. Frank Allen, a driver in our 
London bureau, remembers one meeting especially well. On one trip 
to Chartwell he appeared with Churchill’s book, The Gathering Storm, 
tucked under his arm, hoping for an autograph. Noticing the book, an 
aide said to Allen, “The old man’s in a bad mood today. I don’t 
think you have much of a chance.” Just then Sir Winston turned to 
Allen and asked gruffly, ““Do you want me to sign that?” Allen smiled, 
nodded and got the autograph (above, right). 


awigeV Ant 


GrorceE P. Hunt, Managing Editor 


ALLEN WITH SIR WINSTON 


LETTERS to THE EpiItorS 
SOME COMPLAINTS AND SOME CONGRATULATIONS 


THE MAGAZINE 


Sirs: 

Lire’s standard has declined so much 
that Iam afraid of being compelled not 
to renew my present subscription. 

Max REGITZ 
Sulzbach, West Germany 


Sirs: 

To my disappointment I can see every 
recent issue of your magazine ruined 
by some pornography and by some ob- 
jectionable articles... . 

I sincerely hope that you will take 
notice of this and do something about 
it. If not, I shall no longer renew my 
subscription to Lire International. 


FRANCO DEMICHELIS 
Turin, Italy 


Sirs: 

In the Letters to the Editors I find 
Father J. A. Dlugaj of Townsville, Aus- 
tralia, and Mr. M. Baert, Brussels, Bel- 
gium (Lire International, Nov. 16), 
very hard on your magazine. 

I do not agree that your magazine is 
not fit to reach good families. On this 
subject I am addressing them letters c/o 
your magazine. 


S. V. KRIPARAM 
Bombay, India 
Sirs: 

Hats off to Lire—in these days of 
so many cheap and nasty publications 
it is refreshing to find one that is so 
immensely readable, immensely topical 
and a credit to the Lire International 
team. 

Without a doubt it has come to stay 
permanently in my home. 


WILLIAM A. BARTSCH 
Croydon, Australia 


Sirs: 

I’m a 14-year-old boy and read Lire 
International since three years. My fa- 
ther is a subscriber to your magazine, 
which is wonderful. I don’t like adver- 
tisements but can’t be against them if 
they are as fine as yours. 


DANIELE RAVENNA 
Milan, Italy 


Sirs: 

It was a wise decision, some years 
ago, when I bought a copy of Lire In- 
ternational for an article which aroused 
my interest. 

Now I am a regular subscriber. .. . 
Thanks to Lire, I gain so much infor- 
mation on a variety of subjects, and can 
through your pages visit so many places, 
and appreciate the beauty and grandeur 
of God’s wonderful world. 


VERNON C. HARKNESS 
Canterbury, Australia 


SPACE AGE 


Sirs: 

In Lire’s article on space research 
(Nov. 30) in which animals are widely 
used we are treated to a series of gay 
little phrases to make it all seem rath- 
er fun. for the monkeys and other ex- 
perimental material. The monkey Lizzie 
has a ‘‘mission.” The beagles ‘‘sniff a 
trail,” while Minnie the chimpanzee has 
“‘racked up a fantastic score” by pulling 
a lever and here’s a picture of another 
chimpanzee, Clayton, after a ‘‘jolting 
experience.’’ People of intelligence and 
sensitivity should not be hoodwinked 


by this sort of chit-chatty, science-for- 
the-layman journalese or by the fact 
that the animals have names just to 
make it all seem more homely. After 
all, Lizzie’s ‘‘mission”’ is to be encased 
for three months in a chamber and to 
have to pull a lever 80 times if she 
wants a drink (‘‘a squirt of water’’) or 
a pellet of banana. The trail that the 
beagles sniff is a possibly polluted at- 
mosphere in a sealed chamber, while 
Minnie is destined to ‘‘undergo a va- 
riety of stresses’’ before trying her skill 
again and Clayton’s jolting experience 
is nothing less than subjection to a 
near vacuum. 

Euphemisms like stresses do not hide 
the fact that these animals may well 
suffer intensely and indeed there is noth- 
ing in the law to say that they should 
not be allowed to suffer thus in the 
name of science. 

Some people honestly believe that no 
sacrifice, no suffering is too great for 
the furtherance of knowledge. I can 
find no moral justification whatever for 
such an attitude. 

Mrs. AvERIL MorriLu 
Amersham, England 
Sirs: 

After reading the article by John 
Dille, ‘‘The Revolution Isn’t Coming 
—It Is Already Here” (Lire Interna- 
tional, Nov. 2), I discovered that my 
interest in space research was consid- 
erably intensified. Many critics of the 
Apollo program would, I think, do well 
to read this article, for the author 
shows that there are many commer- 
cial benefits acquired from space re- 
search. So good luck to the Americans 
in their efforts to put Astronauts on 
the moon; I only hope that they are 
not beaten in the costly race by some 
of Russia’s Cosmonauts! 

G. B. HARTLEY 
Box Hill, Australia 


THE ORIGINS OF LANGUAGE 
Sirs: 

“*Man can talk about anything. He 
is, therefore, the only animal capable 
of lying” (Lire International, Nov. 2). 

What about the opossum, the clever 
marsupial of the U.S. whose greatest 
asset is feigning death (playing pos- 
sum), which he does to perfection, even 
to the extent of fooling a man. 

Some birds like the grouse, when 
their young ones are cornered, pre- 
tend to be hurt, dragging one of their 
wings on the ground and leading the 
intruder away from their progeny. 

This, I think, is not only lying but 
also cheating. 

K. THIRUMALESHWER 
Hyderabad, India 


BEAR AND DRAGON 
Sirs: 
My Chinese friends and I should 


thank you for a bit of good laugh 


which we shared after reading an ‘‘ad- 
article’ about the Bear and the Dragon 
(Lire International, Oct. 19). It might 
be noted, that one of those friends is a 
direct descendant of that dynasty of 
Chinese emperors who started to build 
the Great Wall some two thousands 
of years ago.... 

If your author was not joking, and 
told in earnest that the famous Wall 
was built in defense against the ‘‘Soviet 
ancestors” and that the Russian moth- 


ers until now tell stories about “‘wicked 
Chinese,” then let him take some eve- 
ning courses in the elementary history 
of mankind. 

The fact is that on the threshold of 
our era when this immense fortification 
had been started to defend the north- 
ern borders of Chinese Empire against 
the nomadic tribes of Mongolian stock, 
the Russian—or Soviet—ancestors 
were nothing but scattered groups of 
Slavonic peoples separated from China 
by thousands and thousands of kilome- 
ters of the empty Great Siberian Wil- 
derness. At that time not only the Bear 
could not threaten the mighty Chinese 
Empire, but it is certain that those 
““Bear Cubs” even did not suspect its 
existence. 

Then, at the beginning of the 13th 
Century, the middle Asia erupted and 
sent to the West—and to the South also 
—her Tataro-Mongol hordes led by 
the mighty Temuchin (Genghis Khan). 
His grandson, Batu, son of Djuchi, 
took Kiev in 1240. Under this foreign 
occupation Russia remained for over 
200 years. Remembering this tragic 
period in the history of Russian peo- 
ple, Russian mothers, it is true, told 
tales and sang songs about the ‘“Wicked 
Tartars” but NEVER about ‘“‘Wicked 
CHINESE Conquerors.” 

The same hordes invaded China, and 
another grandson of Temuchin, Kublai 
Khan, founded there a new Mongolian 
dynasty. 

So, as you see, BOTH nations suf- 
fered from the SAME enemy at about 
the SAME time and, obviously enough, 
could not have threatened each other 
in any way. 

GEORGE R. LARIKOV 
Taipei, Taiwan, Rep. of China 


> The original article (Lire Inter- 
national, April 8, 1963) on which 
the advertisement was based said: 
“*.. . The Chinese more than 2,000 
years ago built the Great Wall 
against incursions from the west 
and north. In later centuries, Rus- 
sians fought to free themselves from 
Mongol domination, and Russian 
mothers still frighten their children 
with tales of wicked Chinese and 
Tartars. ...”-—ED. 


THE REDS’ DILEMMA 
Sirs: 

It is wrong to question if a phi- 
losophy is good or not just because 
a tyrant and a blunderer happen to 
have succeeded in ruling under the 
name of that philosophy. Mr. [Hans] 
Morgenthau (Lire International, Nov. 
16) as a professor of history must be 
well aware of instances in the past 
when democracy has been similarly 
misused. 

Mr. Morgenthau confuses Marxism 
—i.e. what Marx actually taught—with 
the distorted version of it which the 
Russians and the Chinese practice. It 
is wrong to call them Marxists—call 
them Stalinists, Maoists or anything 
but not Marxists... . 

AMIN KABAN 
Dar es Salaam, Tanzania 


CHAGALL 
Sirs: 


In your issue of Nov. 30 on page 67 
you state: ‘In Paris (above) Chagall 


and assistant work on Boris Godunov. 
..”’ Does that mean that Chagall 
and one assistant only painted the 
whole Opera ceiling? 
T. AMAN 
Leiden, Netherlands 


> Technicians assisted Chagall in 
tracing his original design on the 
canvas, but Lire International is 
assured that “‘Chagall himself paint- 
ed every single square centimeter 
of the final canvas himself,” begin- 
ning work daily at 8 a.m. from 
February to July.—ED. 


Messieurs: 


Je viens de recevoir ‘‘LIFE” que vous 
m’avez envoyé, et je voudrais vous ex- 
primer tous mes remerciements pour 
votre attention. 

J'ai été trés content de voir les pho- 
tos et de lire votre reportage sur moi: 
je les trouve trés bien et je vous en 
remercie. 


Marc CHAGALL 
Paris, France 


ALERT IN VIETNAM 


Sirs: 

They are brave, very well trained 
(even in speaking one or more tribes’ 
dialects) and full of optimism—these 
young civilians from the States in 
South Vietnam (LiFe International, 
Dec. 14). 

TI got to know two of them (only 
one I remember by name: Robert 
Knoernschild from Augusta, Missou- 
ri) in January 1962, when I hitch- 
hiked with a French friend through 
the southern part of that beautiful, 
poor country. They were sent from the 
International Voluntary Service for a 
salary of $80 monthly to live two years 
among the tribal peoples, to show 
them how to cultivate their fields, how 
to harvest more potatoes and beans 
from the same soil and to do a lot 
of things more. 

Every day they teach the basic knowl- 
edge of agriculture to young Vietnam- 
ese men and women, never knowing 
whether their listeners are friends or 
Vietcongs. 

Their driver looked like anybody 
else: is he still a Vietnamese in his mind 
or already a Vietcong, who knows? 
They wear no uniforms!—When the 
two advisers left their home with a 
dark green colored Land Rover to 
visit their small experimental field they 
first had to stop at the police sta- 
tion at the end of the village to leave 
a message there where they are go- 
ing and why and how long it would 
take them. 

Reaching the tribal villages the 
Americans were greeted as friends. One 
man showed us a huge pot—nearly 
empty. But on the bottom there were 
some beans—green and fresh, his first 
crop, he said with much pride, from 
his new field. 

The two IVS-men are doctors, 
friends and guests for the tribal peo- 
ple.—But when, after a long day of 
hard work, Bob switches off the light, 
he says sometimes to his companion: 
“‘T hope tomorrow we wake up—still 
alive! Sweet dreams.” 

I certainly hope they are alive! 


PETER GRAGE 
Hamburg, West Germany 
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Snap-on 
AIR-DRIVEN 
IMPACT 


WRENCH 


This new SNAP-oN® 14 inch drive 
wrench turns nuts or bolts with 
great power, but does not twist or 
kick your arm. The reason is SNAP- 
on’s double hammer drive (shown 
below) — a feature that gives the 
wrench longer life, more speed and 
power. 

Use this wrench with 4 inch 
I.D. hose — air pressure 90-120 
p.s.i. SNAP-ON® offers standard and 
deep impact sockets in U.S. sizes 
from 3% to 1 inch; metric sizes 
from 10 mm. to 27 mm. Ask the 
Snap-oN distributor in your coun- 
try or write for complete catalog. 


Double hammer in- 
, creases power and 
tool life. Notice how 
driver turns the 
wrench by striking 
evenly on both sides 
of center. Single 
hammer wrenches 
strike uneven blows 
on one side only. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


PERILS OF PETER O’TOOLE 
IN FILMING A CLASSIC 


‘Lord Jim’ 
in Cambodia 


A violent storm in a Far East- 
ern sea lashes a ship, and a young 
seaman—here portrayed by Peter 
O’Toole—struggles against two at- 
tackers: the elements and his own 
conscience. Finally, in a moment 
of panic, he leaps to safety, thereby 
disgracing himself. He becomes a 
drifter, wandering through the ex- 
otic Orient, searching for his hon- 
or. This is the story of Lord Jim, a 
classic novel by Joseph Conrad, 
now turned into a $10 million 
movie which provides a grueling 
workout for its star. For one who 
actually detests the great outdoors 
and whose idea of high adventure 
is “‘carrying a pint of bitter from 
one smoke-filled room to anoth- 
er,’ O’Toole does get himself into 
the darndest situations. His first 
major picture, Lawrence of Ara- 
bia, had him riding a camel for 





nine months on the blazing deserts 
of Jordan. ‘‘Almost went out of 
my flaming mind,” he says. But 
compared to what he was to go 
through while filming Lord Jim, 
many of his Lawrence troubles 
seemed like a holiday in Brighton. 

Upon completion of his two 
years’ work on Lawrence of Ara- 
bia, O’Toole had hurried back to 
London, vowing never to go neara 
camel again. There, in the city he 
regards as the most civilized in the 
world, the only perils he faced were 
the sword thrusts of a few critics 
who took offense at his Hamlet in 
the National Theatre. But during 
the play’s run, adventure called in 
the form of a starting date for the 
starring role in Lord Jim. 

On closing night he stayed up 
drinking until dawn and then raced 
out to the airport. Aching from 18 





inoculations against tropical dis- 
eases, he caught the plane to Hong 
Kong, where the first location 
shooting was to take place. ‘‘The 
next bloody day,’’ he says, ‘‘I’m 
in a blazing small boat, wearing a 
funny hat and paddling like a man 
possessed.’’ In his six weeks there, 
O’Toole acquired an intense hatred 
for Hong Kong, which he called 
“‘Manchester with slanted eyes,” 
and proceeded to make his dis- 
pleasure known. Staying in a se- 
date hotel, O’Toole horrified the 
management by personally pulling 
a ricksha and its coolie driver into 
the elegant main lobby at 2 a.m. 
and buying the fellow a drink. 


Then the company moved on to 
Cambodia. Forallthe anti-Western 
ferment in the Southeast Asia 
country, producer-director Rich- 
ard Brooks had managed to get per- 
mission to shoot location scenes in 
jungles and around the ancient 
temple ruins of Angkor Wat. Toac- 
commodate his large cast and crew, 
Brooks had to spend $600,000 
to add a 47-room wing onto a little 
hotel near the location. 

“That hotel!’’ rages O’Toole. 
““More expensive than Claridge’s! 
Ten flaming quid a night [$28] and 


L Dicseased after deserting the 
ship, O’Toole as Lord Jim puts 
on coolie clothes and finds work 
pulling a ricksha in Hong Kong. 


As the storm-drenched Lord 
Jim, O’Toole clings to a rope, 
fear and anguish in his face. 
O’Toole himself hates the sea. 


a poxy room at that. Nicest thing 
you could say about the food was 
that it was grotesque.’’ Soon ev- 
eryone was set upon by dysentery, 
giant stinging insects and a prickly 
heat rash that made clothing un- 
bearable. Then came the snakes, 
which seemed to have a particular 
curiosity about show business. 
Walking down the middle of a jun- 
gle road, O’Toole came face to face 
with a huge black cobra. 

“They say no snake can travel 
faster than a scared human,” he 
recalls, ‘‘but I ain’t so sure. The 
snake went like hell, but luckily 
away from me.” Another cobra 
slithered onto the set and dropped 
to the floor of the makeshift ladies’ 
rest room. As screeching pande- 
monium broke out, a grip rushed 
to the rescue, killing the snake 
and stretching it out to its awe- 
some seven-foot length. Then, an 
almost identical cobra appeared, 
eluded its chasers and presumably 
lurked in the shadows through the 
night’s jittery shooting. Of par- 
ticular dread was a snake called 
the “‘two-step.”’ “‘It bites you, you 
take two steps,”’ explains O’Toole, 
“fand then you die.” 

Almost as annoying as the 
snakes were the Cambodian offi- 
cials, many of whom seemed to 
think the movie company had come 
just for the privilege of paying 
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International in your own cur- city 
rency, see above listing of local 
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Most people would think 
there’s only one camera 
in this picture. 





They’re wrong. 


At last count there totalled 
almost 800. 

That’s the almost 800 
distinct modifications 

you can make to 

your basic Nikon F, 

using Nikon’s lenses 

and accessories. 


Impressive ? 


That’s why we’ve been 
calling it 

the world’s most 
versatile 35mm camera. 





Nikon F and special lens for architectural photography, 
one of 29 interchangeable lenses available. 


Tokyo, Japan 


Model 9G-802 
9-transistor, 
FM/BC/SW, 
Personal/portable 





They’ve personalized this one for you. 


Suddenly, transistor radios have an exciting new look and personality. 
Consider the Sanyo 9G-802. Every detail in this nine-transistor, 
three-band (FM/BC/SW) radio says you. Luxurious grained-vinyl 
cabinetry is styled to match your fashion and color tastes. Its 
elegant brushed stainless steel front panel has a sparkling (and 
permanent) brilliance. Attractive chrome fittings. Handy fold-down 
handle. A fashionable new look, to match the finest in electronic 
design and workmanship. A personal portable. For you. From Sanyo. 


2-Band portable 2-Band portable 3-Band portable 
8-transistor, BC/SW, 


model 8S-322 


i. 


1-Band portable 


8-transistor; 8-transistor, BC/SW, 
model 8C-312 


model 8S-710 model 8U-604 





SANYO 


SANYO ELECTRIC CO., LTD. OSAKA, JAPAN 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION: SANYO ELECTRIC TRADING CO., LTD. 








8-transistor, BC/SW;/SWo, 





‘LORD JIM’ continuep 


bribes. One day Crown Prince 
Sihanouk, Cambodia’s pro-Peking 
ruler, showed up. ‘‘He started yell- 
ing the usual anti-British crud,” 
says O’Toole. ‘*I walked up to him 
and said, ‘I couldn’t agree with 
you more. I’m Irish meself.’ ” 
What bothered O’ Toole the most 
were the shipboard scenes. He had 
warned the director, “‘I was in the 
Royal Navy two years and I was 
seasick every day we were at sea.” 
Lord Jim went to sea for eight days 
and O’ Toole was seasick every day. 
A mysterious Frenchman ap- 
peared on the location one day and 
darkly advised Brooks to get his 
company out of Cambodia by 
March 12. Unlike Caesar, who paid 
no heed to the soothsayer, Brooks 
for some reason believed the man. 
With O’Toole’s concurrence, the 


work schedule was doubled and the 
daily shooting went on from noon 
until nearly dawn. The scheduled 
12 weeks was thus cut to nine and 
the company left the country on 
March 3. One week later the U.S. 
and British embassies were at- 
tacked by mobs and Sihanouk 
denounced the movie company,as 
“‘Western imperialist invaders.” 

“If I live to be a thousand,” 
says O’Toole, “‘I want nothing like 
Cambodia again. It was a bloody 
nightmare. I really hated it there. 
How much so you can judge by the 
fact that after six months in the 
Orient I hadn’t picked up a sin- 
gle word there, whereas after nine 
months in the desert on Lawrence | 
was speaking Arabic pretty well.” 


bb amuse Chinese extras—who 
are Crown subjects and therefore 
know about bagpipes—O’Toole 
skirls a tune on Hong Kong set. 
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New York Stock Exchange 


ONLY TWA SERVES EUROPE AND 70 U.S. BUSINESS CENTERS COAST T0 COAST 


Conference in America? Your trip is swift, easy and rewarding 
on TWA. You arrive in a few hours from Europe—or Africa or 
Asia. It’s the only transatlantic airline you can fly that serves 70 
booming markets in the United States from coast to coast. One 
ticket, one baggage check all the way. Royal Ambassador First 
Class offers you matchless dining and service in a restful, club- 


like atmosphere. There’s entertainment, too—wide-screen movies 
in flight! First-run films, the majority in color, are an exclusive 
on all TWA jets across the Atlantic. They’re the finest productions 
from the renowned studios of the world. And for just a dollar, you 
enjoy them in Economy as well. Next time, fly the relaxing, one-airline 
way. Call your Travel Agent, specify TWA—Trans World Airlines! 





Worldwide 


depend on 
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GREECE 


COLOUR...IT’S ALL AROUND YOU IN GREECE You 
find it in the golden sun, and the green-leafed shade. 
You see it in the kaleidoscope of busy shops, in the 
blue sky, the bright sails mirrored in warm turquoise 
seas, the mellow glow of historic stones... . the fruit, 
the flowers, the amber wine. While the friendly smiles, 
lilting music, and gay dancing reflect the ¢élourful 






personality of the Greeks themselves. To the fortunate 
traveller, Greece does indeed reveal herself in her 
true colours... burnished by the sun 
300 days a year. Contact your nearest 
Travel Agent or Greek National Tourist 
Officesin Brussels, Frankfurt, London, 
New York, Paris, Rome or Stockholm. 








Hygge, Giza 
and the 
Golden Horn 


From the top of the dominated by « 
Mokattam Hills you Edinburgh Castle “ 
can see the three Cai- andthe NewTown 
= ros—modern power- beginning with 
house of the Middle East, the nar- Princes Street 
row lanes and tottering houses of hold the best- 
Arab heritage, and in the distance, read people 
the pyramids of Giza. These ancient intheworldand 
wonders look vaguely suburban to- more public 
day surrounded by the villas and _ parksand gar- 
golf courses of modern Cairo. It’sa dens than any 


future. A city is the 
flower ofa people’scul- 
ture. It is a microcosm 
%, of Art, Politics, Busi- 
2 ness, Religion and 
the other major con- 
cerns of Man. 

LIFE International 
is a unique magazine 
because it has a unique 
perspective.Its world 
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SPECTACLE. Perched in trees along the route, boys 
have a fine view of inaugural parade as a float full of 
Indians from the state of New Mexico goes past. 


STARS. Sitting behind bulletproof glass, Johnson 
and Humphrey applaud the parade. Double-exposure 
superimposes on picture the Seal of the Presidency. 


THE INAUGURATION or 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


Wherever the eye looked on the tumultuous day there 
were wonderful sights. For here in its capital the United 
States was celebrating the quadrennial rite of renewal 
and rejuvenation—in the peculiarly American mixture 
of hoopla and high solemnity. The day belonged to 
Lyndon Baines Johnson and he put his own unmistak- 
able brand on it. Through the hijinks there ran his mood 
of earnestness and purpose, and the thousands of Texans 


who showed up had been specifically cautioned by their 
State Democratic party chairman to explode with pride 
only in their hearts instead of with a show of 10-gallon 
hats, boots and string ties. In his address the President 
evoked the American past and the American dream, 
pledging to welcome the future and ‘“bend it to the hopes 
of man.” As the nation’s 36th President, he was the 
symbol and the proof of the continuity of the Republic. 
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THE WIVES TAKE PART. As Lyndon Johnson re- 


ceives the oath of office from Chief Justice Earl 
Warren (above) the First Lady steps in to hold the 
Bible. Vice President Humphrey gets a kiss from = 


his wife Muriel (be/ow) after he has been sworn in, 
while the wife of Senator Everett Jordan looks on. 
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PANOPLY AND PROTECTION. Guarding the 
area where the President was being sworn in, 
Washington D.C. policemen look down from the 
roof of the Capitol. The frieze depicts course of 
American history. In the center of the inaugural 
stand (be/ow), Hubert Humphrey takes his oath. 





BIG ROLLICK IN AN ARMORY FESTOONED 
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GIGANTIC GALA. Under a ceiling of stars, span- 
gles and balloons, 10,000 guests pack the Nation- 
al Guard Armory for a two-hour variety show. 


IMPORTED TALENT. British Ballerina Margot 
Fonteyn dances a pas de deux with expatriate Rus- 
sian Rudolf Nureyev. It won thunderous ovation. 


4 me » 
HAPPY HOST. Beaming at friends from his star- 


bedecked box, the President attends a symphony 
concert at which Pianist Van Cliburn was a soloist. 


LUCI'S WATUSI. At a party held at the State De- 
partment, Luci Baines Johnson hitches up her bro- 
cade skirt as she wiggles through a sprightly Watusi. 
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DOWN THE AVENUE 
WITH THE MARCHERS 
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THE PARADE. For nearly three hours 
the procession moved down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue—15,000 marchers in 
splendid dress, and all sorts of con- 
traptions and mascots too. At top left 
are the American Rifles from Dela- 
ware. Below them are red-coated fif- 
ers of the U.S. Army. At lower left 
the Barbarettes of Santa Barbara, 
Calif. strut past in Indian headdress. 
The Georgia choo-choo train at center 


puffs along behind cadets of the Geor- 
gia Military Academy. And just on 
the unlikely chance someone might be 
stranded, a brandy-keg-toting St. Ber- 
nard named Omar Von Sauliamt— 
mascot of the Chicago Fire Depart- 
ment—marches in a Texas hat. When 
the parade passed the White House, 
President Johnson’s beagle, Him, saw 
Omar and tried to join the parade. 
Him was on leash and didn’t make it. 
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AND DANCE 


END OF LONG DAY. To make room 
for 28,000 invited guests, there were 
five Inaugural balls, and though he 
had been on his feet most of the day, 
the President went to all of them. 


The biggest crowd was at the Armory 
(top left andbelow),where the Johnsons 
and daughter Lynda watched from 
the presidential box. At another ball 
(below, left) the President and First 


Lady took the first steps alone. Two 
nights after the strenuous events, 
the President developed a cold and 
bronchial congestion, and went to 
Bethesda Naval Hospital for a rest. 


Sane 








This article is adapted from Panorama, a monthly 
magazine published in Italy by Time Inc. in partner- 
ship with Arnoldo Mondadori Editore. It is the in- 
troductory essay of Panorama’s February 1965 
issue, a special issue devoted entirely to America. 


by HEDLEY DONOVAN 


A Editor-in-Chief, Time Inc. Publications 


certain expectancy hangs in the American 
air. A whiff of it is always present in American 
life, the feeling that changes are coming, that 
something interesting might happen next week. 
But there are times when the expectancy sharpens, 
not simply as a national mood but out of a kind 
of logic. These early days of 1965 are such a time 
in the United States. Because much has happened, 
much else must happen. 

America is a society in motion—in art, archi- 
tecture, education, taste, style. With relief, per- 
haps, the visitor to America, the reader about 
America, also comes upon some powerful elements 
of continuity in American life, some enduring 
American ideas and institutions, some changeless 
American place. There is debate as to whether all 
this constitutes a civilization. My own prejudice is 
that it does: a civilization of rich vigor and prom- 
ise, not yet a great civilization. 

These notes touch upon some of the movement 
in American society, and conclude with a specula- 
tion about the American presence in the world. 

Do the changes inside America, recent and im- 
pending, suggest some change in the American im- 
pact on the rest of the world? Such change might 
take two forms: in the foreign policy of the United 
States Government, or in the general ‘‘meaning”’ 
or ‘‘message” of America as perceived by men 
and women in other nations. 


May 22, 1964. The President of the United 

States proclaimed as his principal purpose 
that America should achieve a ‘‘Great Society.” 
In a speech before 80,000 people in the football 
stadium of the University of Michigan, Lyndon 
Johnson said: 

‘“‘We have the opportunity to move not only 
toward the rich society and the powerful society, 
but upward to the Great Society. The Great So- 
ciety rests on abundance and liberty for all. It de- 
mands an end to poverty and racial injustice, to 
which we are totally committed in our time. But 
that is just the beginning. 

“‘The Great Society is a place where every child 
can find knowledge to enrich his mind and to en- 
large his talents. It is a place where leisure is a 
welcome chance to build and reflect, not a feared 
cause of boredom and restlessness. It is a place 
where the city of man serves not only the needs of 
the body and the demands of commerce, but the 
desire for beauty and the hunger for community. 

“‘It is a place where man can renew contact with 
nature. It is a place which honors creation for its 
own sake and for what it adds to the understand- 
ing of the race. It is a place where men are more 
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concerned with the quality of their goals than the’ 


quantity of their goods. But most of all, the Great 
Society is not a safe harbor, a resting place, a final 
objective, a finished work. It is a challenge con- 
stantly renewed, beckoning us toward a destiny 
where the meaning of our lives matches the mar- 
velous products of our labor.” 

President Johnson has returned to this theme 
again and again. The effect has not always been in- 
spiring, especially in the tiresome final phase of the 
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presidential election campaign. In those noisy Oc- 
tober weeks Johnson sometimes spoke of a 
““Great Society” as though it were something the 
public could simply vote into existence or the 
Government order constructed, like a big dam. 
Apart from politica! sloganeering, however, John- 
son is entirely serious about the Great Society, as 
he demonstrated:in his State of the Union address 
and its recommendations. This fact tells much 
about America today, for Johnson is a supremely 
““practical’’ politician who operates from a posi- 
tion well within the center of American opinion. 

It might seem that a “‘great’’ society would be 
the most obvious aspiration of any large and pow- 
erful society. Yet until now no President had stat- 
ed it as his ambition for the United States. And 
the statement derives special force from the very 
fact that Johnson isa pragmatic man, in many ways 
a very plain and earthy man, with nothing in his 
style or personality to suggest ideals beyond the 
reach of his countrymen. He is not the romantic 
prince that John Kennedy was, or the fatherly 
military hero that Dwight Eisenhower was, or an 
aristocrat like Franklin Roosevelt, or a scholar 
like Woodrow Wilson. It has not been Mr. John- 
son’s nature to dream dreams his country wasn’t 
ready for. 


American reality? America is European but 
unique; new but not young (after Switzer- 

land, ours is the oldest essentially unchanged goy- 
ernment in the world); stable and cautious in our 
politics—and restless, experimental, ‘‘radical” in 
our willingness to change so much else; rich but 
perhaps the least materialistic nation of the West. 
We tax ourselves to a total of about one-third the 
national income, evade only about 3% of what is 
legally due, according to the government estimate, 
and then voluntarily contribute about twice that 
amount to philanthropies. We are a nation with 
shockingly high rates of crime, accident, divorce, 
mental disease; a heavily urban nation with an 
aching nostalgia for the New England village 
green, the Iowa prairie, the frontier legend of the 
West; an ‘‘anti-intellectual’’ nation, it is some- 
times said, but profoundly trusting in education, 
which has been called the real American religion. 
The other American religions flourish in mem- 
bership and money and are the patrons of some 
superb new architecture. By comparison with Eu- 
rope (Spain, Ireland and Poland excepted) religion 
would be accounted a remarkably powerful force 
in American life. Many American clergymen 
would disagree; they feel that the popular com- 
mitment to religion is shallow, and they fear that 
their churches are becoming country clubs. The 
‘Protestant ethic” still underlies American atti- 
tudes toward work as a service to others, financial 
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success as a sign of service well performed and a 


means to further service. (A more light-hearted at- 
titude, also encountered among U.S. businessmen, 
is that profits are simply the score card in a fasci- 
nating competitive game.) 

The American view of the nature of the political 
order and the limitations on civil government still 
rests on the Judeo-Christian belief in the divine 
origin of man’s liberty. When children in the pub- 
lic schools recite the daily ‘‘Pledge of Allegiance,” 
facing the American flag, hand held over the heart, 


they speak of ‘‘one nation, under God”—a phrase 
added by Congress in 1954. But, according to re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions of 1963, they may 
not be compelled to recite official prayers and 
Biblical verses, on the grounds that such recita- 
tions in tax-supported schools would violate the 
U.S. Constitution’s provision against state inter- 
ference with religious liberty. 

Education is indeed the biggest enterprise in 
America. It has been estimated that the ‘“‘knowl- 
edge industry”—the schools and colleges and all 
the other forms of information and communica- 
tion—absorbed more than $200 thousand millions 
of effort in 1964, out of a total economic output of 
$622 thousand million. Partly inside the ‘‘knowl- 
edge industry,” partly outside it, there is the sub- 
phenomenon known as the ‘‘cultural explosion.” 
(We like to play around with the language Eng- 
land gave us, but the new phrases often do express 
a new reality.) By the millions Americans are buy- 
ing books, listening to good music, crowding the 
museums, traveling to Europe (as Europeans may 
have noticed). We bid up the price of paintings, 
form new theatrical companies or symphony or- 
chestras almost every month, endow whole ‘‘cul- 
tural centers.”’ 

America is in a fury of building—concert halls, 
college libraries, churches, apartments, hospitals, 
factories, everything. Along with the dynamism of 
the American city, its marvelous capacity to stimu- 
late minds and create wealth, there is much in- 
convenience, dirt, noise, waste, congestion, human 
strain. We are tearing apart the old central dis- 
tricts of the big cities, squeezing out six-lane high- 
ways like toothpaste, ringing the urban areas with 
new air terminals, shopping centers, motels, end- 
less reaches of houses. Some of the new building 
is ugly, some of it is merely undistinguished, some 
of it is beautiful. 


World War II, more and more Americans 

have been acquiringa broad measure of choice 
about their lives. For a majority of the population 
there are now genuine alternatives as to where to 
live, what kind of work to do, what. to spend money 
on, and above all, what kinds of education and 
work are open to their children. 

What has evolved in America is a diamond- 
shaped structure of income and privilege, not the 
classic pyramid. We are often described as a 
middle-class society and a middle-class economy, 
but the middle class is so huge that the term is al- 
most meaningless. This is not to say that the U.S. is 
in effect ‘‘classless’’; we have at least a dozen 
classes but have not been able to invent the right 
names for them. One reason for this is that an 
American may still move through several classes 
in one lifetime. ‘‘Upward mobility,” our sociolo- 
gists call it. 

There is also poverty in America. President 
Johnson says it is the condition of one-fifth of 
our people, and he has declared ‘‘war” upon it. 
Others say that one-tenth would be a more sober 
estimate. But no one disputes that there are some 
millions of people who have been left behind, who 
will not necessarily be carried along by the future 
growth of the economy, who need special kinds of 
help. Indeed the more the economy as a whole 
flourishes, and the larger the proportion of the 
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population enjoying comfort and affluence, the 
more offensive, morally and aesthetically, are the 
lingering pockets of poverty. 

Our most famous shame, of course, is the ‘‘race 
question,” which in fact embraces much of the 
“‘poverty problem.”’ Notwithstanding recent feder- 
al laws and court decisions, it may still be another 
generation before the Negro enjoys basic political 
and judicial rights in Mississippi, Alabama and 
two or three more Deep South states. In all 50 
states, it may well be more than one generation 
before the Negro enjoys general equality of eco- 
nomic opportunity with the white. It is true that 
the average per capita income of the U.S. Negro 
is higher than that of the Netherlands. But much of 
our Negro population is caught in a vicious circle 
of bad housing—inferior education—white prej- 
udice—Negro hopelessness and irresponsibility. 

Many Americans are tired, by the way, of being 
told (usually by other Americans) that the lot of 
the Negro must be improved in order to brighten 
the American ‘‘image” in Africa or Asia. Let 
those countries look to their own injustices; the 
Negro must be admitted fully to American life 
because it is right that he should be. 

The not-quite-complete achievement, then, is 
political liberty and material abundance for every 
American. And it is the extraordinary growth 
and spread of U.S. wealth in the past 20 years 
that underlies the expectancy that Americans 
might now achieve something more, an improve- 
ment in the quality of the national life. Americans 
must decide upon the uses of success. 


ing of U.S. foreign policy. Here, too, many of 
the decisions confronting America relate to 
the uses of success. 

One Americanasset, of course, is the decisiveness 
of Lyndon Johnson’s November election victory, 
the most sweeping since Franklin Roosevelt was 
at the height of his popularity in 1936. In any 
diplomacy President Johnson now enters upon, 
he will be operating from a more secure home base 
than any other major leader of the world. 

The most painful and pressing question he faces 
is Vietnam. Some time this winter it seems inevi- 
table that the U.S. must commit itself to a much 
greater effort in Vietnam, or to negotiations look- 
ing toward withdrawal. ‘“Win, or get out’ is the 
popular American formulation of the choice, and 
in the same blunt vocabulary, our policy to date 
is rated a failure. But it is worth remembering 
that the U.S. has been trying to do a fantastically 
difficult thing in Vietnam: help but not .‘‘take 
over” a weak country which is fighting a baffling 
combination of civil war and small-scale interna- 
tional war, its people heartily sick of a generation 
of war, torn by religious and tribal feuds, barely 
a nation in any Western sense—all this right upon 
the doorstep of Communist China, at the end of 
supply lines stretched 9,000 miles from the U.S. 

Why have we tried at all? 1) Because we gave 
our word that we would; 2) because South Viet- 
nam, freed of Communist-directed subversion and 
attack, might become a viable democratic nation; 
3) because if South Vietnam fell, the independence 
of other nations of Southeast Asia could be en- 
dangered. It was a measure of U.S. power, its 
successes and the expectations it arouses, that a 
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segment of our own frontier should seem to lie 
in those distant jungles and rice paddies. 

The foundations of postwar American foreign 
policy were the Truman Doctrine, warning Russia 
off Greece and Turkey, the Marshall Plan, the 
formation of NATO, the decision to go to the 
defense of Korea. By 1950 we had determined to 
“contain” Communism. With a few lapses (Cuba 
the most conspicuous), ‘‘containment” has con- 
tained. Behind the military and diplomatic shield 
maintained by America, aided by immense grants 
of U.S. dollars, Western Europe and Japan were 
launched upon a great era of growth. Their own 
great talents, energies and resources came into 
play; the old prewar economic levels were soon 
far surpassed; sovereignty and freedom of action 
were regained. All this was precisely the hope of 
U.S. policy. A favorite American word for the 
present condition of NATO is “‘disarray,” a dis- 
array that forms itself about the imperious figure 
of Charles de Gaulle. Now President Johnson 
must try to figure out what would constitute 
“‘array”’ in the relationship of the United States 
and Western Europe, under the new conditions 
created by past successes. 

The problems for U.S. foreign policy crowd in 
from the Congo, Cyprus, Panama; there is dis- 
pute over the financing of the U.N., and worry 
about the pound sterling. In the next few weeks 
there will surely be one or two other crises. The 
free world has acquired the freedom of internal 
quarrels. 

The Communist world has its quarrels, too, not 
the consequences of success but of failure: the 
failure of the Western world to undergo the grand 
crisis that Marxism prophesied; the failure of 
Communist economies to deliver a decent life to 
their peoples, even to master the production of 
food; the failure of Marxism to sublimate, among 
Poles, Romanians, Chinese, Russians themselves, 
national sentiment and self-interest. 

The cold war is not ended, but its character has 
changed. Good Communists must still hope to 
see capitalism buried one day. For that matter, 
good Christians must hope to see all men re- 
deemed. Communism is heavily armed, of course, 
while the church militant keeps no thermonuclear 
bombs. But the parallel is not entirely fanciful. 
How badly do the Communists want to see a 
Communist world, how soon, what would they 
risk to bring it about, what is their power to bring 
it about? The U.S.S.R. has the power to destroy 
much of the life and wealth of the Northern Hem- 
isphere, at the price of its own obliteration. This 
would not be an attractive transaction to rational 
men. To maintain that equation, the U.S. spends 
some $50 thousand million a year on defense. 

U.S. foreign policy is not entirely attuned, how- 
ever, to its own successes, and the new world situ- 
ation that American strength has helped create. 
The foreign policy pronouncements of our states- 
men are prudent—but not very interesting. Much 
of the time the U.S. seems to stand before the 
world as a virtuous bore. 


zini, deeply moved by Abraham Lincoln’s 

emancipation of the slaves and the final vic- 
tory of the Union in the American Civil War, 
wrote to a friend in. America: 


| as ago the Italian patriot Giuseppe Maz- 


the conviction that in you abides a force, a power 
almost incalculable, at the service of human prog- 
ress... . You have become a nation-guide, and 
you must act as such. In the great battle being 
fought the world over between good and evil, 
justice and injustice, equality and privilege, duty 
and egoism, republic and monarchy, truth and 
falsehood, God and the idols, your place is marked 
and you must take it. As workers for Humanity 
you must feel that standing aloof is a crime... . 
You can encourage and strengthen those who 
suffer and bleed for truth and justice. This is your 
mission; this is your glory and safety; this is your 
future!’ 

Westill seek to serve the principles that Mazzini 
believed he saw embodied in America. We stand 
for them in our national life (its many flaws not- 
withstanding), we stand ready to help in building 
and defending them in any other nations which 
freely ask such help. 

But the nations do not address us in the idiom 
of Giuseppe Mazzini. It is a little difficult to imag- 
ine General de Gaulle or Mr. Harold Wilson re- 
questing the U.S. to act as ‘‘nation-guide.” 

Because the 707s can fly from Paris to New York 
in less than seven hours, people sometimes say the 
world has grown very small. To the contrary, it 
has grown very big, much bigger than it was in 
Mazzini’s day. And far more complicated. To be 
sure, there are only the two ‘‘superpowers”’ today, 
but at least 18 or 20 nations are genuine ‘‘powers”’ 
in the sense that they have significant independent 
weight in world affairs. The very widespread belief 
that the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. will not use the 
ultimate destructive power concentrated in their 
hands has led to the diffusion of many other kinds 
of power. The breakup of the colonial empires 
has diffused power. India, Pakistan, Indonesia, 
the U.A.R. are ‘‘powers.” One hundred and four- 
teen countries sit in the U.N. Even the feeblest 
of them, as a member of a bloc, can have a cer- 
tain voice in the world. 

There are three thousand million people in the 
world (against one thousand million in Mazzini’s 
time), and only a fraction of them are totally iso- 
lated. Almost all of them are now plugged into 
some source of information (or lies) about the 
rest of the world. Through schools, religions, gov- 
ernment propaganda, radio, TV, print, the mil- 
lions are to some degree in touch with one an- 
other. It has not made us into ‘‘one world.” In- 
stead, we have been confronted, far more directly 
than previous generations, with the vastness and 
variousness of the world. 

What is it that America has to say to this great- 
ly expanded world of 1965? Many of the world’s 
peoples find it hard to believe that the possessors 
of so much power are not essentially ‘‘conserva- 
tive,” devoted to the status quo. Surely the most 
important and accurate thing we Americans have 
to say about ourselves is that we are still engaged 
in revolution under law. Americans themselves find 
it difficult to define their system, to explain the 
American ‘‘mix’” of permanence and change. 
Through nearly two centuries of nationhood we 
have been remarkably steadfast in our political 
philosophy. The philosophy both guards and stim- 
ulates revolutionary economic, social and tech- 
nological change. We do not seek to impose this 
system, but its principles are at the service of any 
who wish to use them. Those who do should be 
warned that the system is an increasingly demand- 
ing one. America expects power to foster change, 
wealth to enlarge justice, great comfort to spur 
great effort. The American adventure continues. 
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SUKARNO ON VIEW. Wearing shoes 
again—a few weeks ago his feet were 
so badly swollen by an unidentified 
malady that he went barefoot in pub- 
lic—Sukarno attended ceremony at 
Serpong which marked the beginning 


Sukarno’s Sweet Touch 


of construction on a Soviet-financed 
nuclear reactor. In the capital city of 
Jakarta, Indonesians shouted their 
support for Sukarno’s decision to 
withdraw from the United Nations. 
The rally turned into an anti-Western 





tirade with signs, songs and slogans 
which denounced Malaysia, the U.S. 
Peace Corps and ‘‘imperialists.”” The 
anti-British sign written in Indone- 
sian (right) exhorts the Malaysians to 
“throw out foreign military bases.” 





of Fury 


Indonesia’s President Sukarno was 
in an expansive mood recently as 
he gave a pretty girl a pat. Butter 
wouldn’t melt in his mouth when 
he gave Western newsmen a rare 
audience. “‘Am I not a man of 
peace?”’ he asked. These were in- 
nocent words, but anti-American 
rallies belie them. 

Actually Sukarno is politically 
over-extended and plagued by fail- 
ing health. At home Communist- 
led mobs marched on his palace 
to protest rising prices. Three mil- 
lion Indonesian Communists de- 
manded arms to counter nonex- 
istent aggression by neighboring 
Malaysia, which Sukarno prom- 
ises to destroy. He has dispatched 
guerrillas there and massed 30,000 
troops on the border, forcing Ma- 
laysia to call for British troops to 
defend its new federation. 

Sukarno also shocked his non- 
aligned friends abroad by yank- 
ing Indonesia out of the United 
Nations with the apparent intent 
of creating a competing organiza- 
tion—NEFOS, for New Emerging 
Forces. Quickly, two prominent 
neutralist leaders—Tito and Nas- 
ser—petitioned Sukarno to drop 
this scheme. Sukarno’s lust for 
power appeared to be driving In- 
donesia into the waiting arms of 
a northern neighbor—Red China. 
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Lyndon Johnson was inaugurated in the full 
panoply of elected power while Winston Church- 
ill lay dying in the fullness of years and fame. 
The stars in their courses seemed to mark the 
end and the beginning of an era. 

During the first half of “this terrible 20th Cen- 
tury,” as he called it, Winston Churchill did 
more than any other single individual to preserve 
the freedom of Western civilization from its out- 
ward foes and inward self-doubts. Courage was 
his message, courage and joy in the battle for 
freedom. He promised, in the West’s darkest 
hour, that courage would some day bring us “‘for- 
ward into broad, sunlit uplands.” And it did. 
At the threshold of a new age, Lyndon Johnson 
and his country inherit the fruits of Winston 
Churchill’s courage. 

How different the style of our new leadership 
from that which is gone! The statesmanship of 
prophecy and war is not that of popularity and 


peace. Churchill was contemptuous of ear-to-the- 
ground leadership, preferring the guidance of his 
own foresight. His superb gifts, so well employed, 
made the British people wiser and more valorous 
than they perhaps wanted to be, or have been 
since. 

But Lyndon Johnson’s power to lead, and his 
confidence in it, depend only in part on his own 
considerable gifts. They are rooted in his belief 
in the American people. That was the burden of 
his simple but moving Inaugural Address. The 
presidential oath, he said, was “not mine alone 
but ours together.” The fate of this nation rests 
“not upon one citizen but upon all citizens.”” We 
are all still bound by the same covenant our 
forefathers made with this land, a covenant for 
justice, liberty and union. But “freedom asks 
more than it gives” and “each of us must find a 
way to advance the purpose of the nation.” 

Johnson promised to “lead as best I can” and 
that best is known to be good. But its limits 
and its possibilities are in his reliance on all of 
us, our character and beliefs. It is we who will 
make him the President of a “great society,”’ or 
fail to, not he who will fashion it for.us. 

In the face of fantastic social change, he offers 
us words of Churchillian courage: “Is a new world 
coming? We welcome it—and will bend it to the 
hopes of man.”’ But the message that is valid for 
all of us is to “look within your hearts—to the 
old promise and the old dream. They will lead 
you best of all.” 
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These parts destined for use 
in a hydro-electric 


generator were custom-built ™ 


for the task in hand. 
Designed and built for a 
specific purpose. That is the 
strength of AEG: 

The latest technique suited 
to individual needs. 
Electrical power to order. 
And it is the basis of AEG’s 
increasing success in 

the electrical field from 


household irons to complete : 


electronically-controlled 
nuclear power stations. 
AEG has 6000 scientists and 
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(founded 1883) 

West Germany 

Berlin — Frankfurt 


The split stator of a vertical 
waterwheel generator for the.power 
station at Koyna in India, Asia’s 
largest cavern-type power station. 
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Dan Gurney—2 Grand Prix Victories 


3 men...7 Grand Prix victories...1 spark plug 


Jim Clark of Scotland, Graham Hill of England, and Dan Gurney of the U.S.A. are 
three of the world’s outstanding automobile racing drivers. During 1964, Jim Clark won 
the Grands Prix of Belgium, Holland and England. Graham Hill won the Grands Prix 
of Monaco and the U.S. And Dan Gurney won the Grands Prix of France and Mexico. 
Between them these three men won seven of the ten Grand Prix races held in 1964—and 
won them all with Champion spark plugs. 


These men are three of the most experienced drivers in the world. Skillful, successful 
driving is their profession. Like the overwhelming majority of race drivers around the 
world, these three knew from experience that Champions were the spark plugs they could 
depend on for outstanding performance. And, of course, Champions gave them that 
performance. Why settle for less in your car? Follow the example of these three outstanding 
drivers. Always insist on Champion spark plugs. 





WORLD'S FAVORITE SPARK PLUG ON LAND, ON SEA AND IN THE AIR 
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CIGARETTES 










nean bed. Discovers ancient amphora. Finds 
instant satisfaction with Viceroy Filter O With 
a whole world of choice in the cigarettes they 
can buy, men of the world smoke Viceroy for 
the taste that’s right. 


VICEROY-THE INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CIGARETTE 
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By RAY BRADBURY— 
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afantasy anda tribute 


Machine 


Ray Bradbury, who has written articles for Lire in the 
past, is best known for his superbly crafted science fiction. 
He came to write the story that follows in no ordinary 
manner. “Zhe Kilimanjaro Machine,” he says, “is my ef- 
fort—my long need put down in words—to make do with 
a terrible fact that came into the lives of all of us who 
knew and admired one man, a special writer. In dying he 
left us with a mystery and a sense of unease. I tried but 
could find no way to throw off the pall that settled upon 
me after his death. 

“Then, not long ago, I happened on a newspaper article. 
A reporter had gone to Ketchum, Idaho, to look around 
and interview the locals. There, he found a hunter who 
remembered well. He remembered seeing the writer often 
—head bent in thought, health obviously failing—walk- 
ing down the road. ‘That poor old man on the road,’ the 
hunter said. 

“The phrase hit me hard. I simply had to get that 
‘old man’ off the road. I could not leave him there.” 

This story is Bradbury’s tribute to Hemingway. 





































‘Where are vou going ?’ 
"To January 24, IDSL 


if had driven the truck all night. I hadn’t been able to 

sleep at the motel so I thought I might as well drive on 
and I arrived among the mountains and hills near Ketchum 
and Sun Valley just as the sun came up. . 

I drove into the town itself without looking up at that 
one hill, for I was afraid if I looked at it, I would make a 
mistake. It was very important not to see the grave there. 
At least that is how I felt and I had to go on my hunch. 

I parked the truck in front of an old saloon and walked 
around the town talking to a few people and breathing the 
sweet, clear air. I found a young hunter, but he was wrong. 
I knew that after talking to him for a few minutes. I found 
a very old man, but he was no better. Then I found a 
hunter about 50, and he was just right. He knew, or 
sensed, everything I was looking for. 

I bought him a beer and we talked about a lot of things, 
and then I bought him another beer and led him around to 
what I was doing here and why I wanted to talk to him. 
We were silent for awhile and I waited, not showing my 
impatience, for the hunter, on his own, to bring up the past, 
to speak of other days three years ago, and of driving 
toward Sun Valley at this time or that, and what he saw 
and knew about a man who had once sat in this bar and 
drunk beer and talked about hunting or gone hunting out 
beyond. 

And at last, looking off at the wall as if it were the high- 
way and the mountains, the hunter gathered up his quiet 
voice and was ready to speak. 

“That old man,” he said. “Oh, that poor old man.” 

I waited. 

“I just can’t get over that old man on the road,” he 
said looking down now into his drink. 

I drank some more of my beer, feeling very old myself 
and tired. 

When the silence prolonged itself, I got out a local map 
and laid it on the wooden table. The bar was quiet. It was 
midmorning and we were completely alone there. 

“This is where you saw him most often?” I asked. 

The hunter touched the map three times. “I used to see 
him walking here. And along there. Then he’d cut across 
the land here. I wanted to tell him to keep off the road. 
I didn’t want to hurt or insult him. You don’t tell a man 
like that about roads or maybe he’ll be hit. If he’s going 
to be hit, well that’s it. You figure it’s his business, and you 
go on. Oh, but he was old there, at the last.” 

“He was,” I said, and folded the map and put it in my 
pocket. 

“You another of those reporters?” said the hunter. 

“Not quite those,” I said. 

“Didn’t mean to lump you in with,” he said. 

“No apology needed,” I said. “Let’s just say I was one 
of his readers.”’ 


“Oh, he had readers all right, all kinds of readers. Even 
me. I don’t touch books from one autumn to the next. But 
I touched his. I think I liked the Michigan stories best. 
About the fishing. I think the stories about the fishing are 
good. I don’t think anybody ever wrote about fishing that 
way and maybe won’t ever again. Of course, the bullfight 
stuff is good, too. But that’s a little far off. Some of the 
cowpokes like them—they been around the animals all 
their life. A bull here or a bull there, I guess it’s the same. 
I know one cowpoke has read just the bull stuff in the old 
man’s Spanish stories 40 times. He could go over there 
and fight, I swear.” 

“T think all of us felt,”’ I said, “at least once in our lives, 
when we were young, we could go over there, after reading 
the bull stuff in the Spanish stories, that we could go over 
there and fight. Or at least jog ahead of the running of the 
bulls, in the early morning, with a good drink waiting at 
the other end of the run and your best girl with you there 
for the long weekend.” 

I stopped and I laughed quietly, for my voice had, with- 
out knowing, fallen into the rhythm of his way of saying. 
I shook my head and was silent. 

“You been up to the grave yet?” asked the hunter, as if 
he knew I would answer yes. 

“No,” I said. 

That really surprised him. He tried not to show it. 

“They all go up to the grave,” he said. 

“Not this one.” 

He explored around in his mind for a polite way of ask- 
ing. “I mean—” he said. ‘Why not?” 

“Because it’s the wrong grave,” I said. 

“All graves are wrong graves when you come down to 
it,” he said. 

“No,” I said. “There are right graves and wrong ones, 
just as there are good times to die and bad times.” 

He nodded at this. I had come back to something he 
knew, or at least smelled, was right. 

“Sure,” he said, “I knew men who died just perfect. 
You always felt, yes, that was good. One man I knew— 
sitting at the table waiting for supper, his wife in the 
kitchen. When she came in with a big bowl of soup, there 
he was sitting dead at the table. Bad for her, but I mean, 
wasn’t that a good way for him? No sickness. No-nothing 
but sitting there waiting for supper to come and never 
knowing if it came or not. 

“Like another friend. Hadan old dog—14 years old. Dog 
was going blind and tired. Decided, at last, to take the dog 
to the pound and have him put to sleep. Loaded the old 
blind tired dog on the front seat of his car. The dog licked 
his hand, once. The man felt awful. He drove toward the 
pound. On the way there, with not one sound, the dog 
passed away. Died on the front seat—as if he knew .. . 
and knowing, picked the better way. Just handed over his 
ghost and there you are. That’s what you’re talking about, 


right?” 


AA of us put our hands on the machine. 
I nodded. 


... All of us put our love in it.” 
CONTINUED 
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Lhe Kilimanjaro 
Machine 


“So you think that grave up on the hill is a wrong grave 
for a right man, do you?” 

“That's about it,” I said. 

“You think there are all kinds of graves along the road 
for all of us?” 

“Could be,” I said. 

“And if we could see all our life one way or another, 
we'd choose better?” 

“At the end, looking back,” said the hunter, “we’d say, 
hell, ‘hat was the year and the place, not the other year 
and the other place, but that one year, that one place. 
Would we say that?” 

“Since we have to choose or be pushed, finally,” I said, 
“yes.” 

“That’s a nice idea,” said the hunter. ‘‘But how many 
of us have that much sense? Most of us don’t have brains 
enough to leave a party when the gin runs out. We hang 
around.” 

“We hang around,” I said, “and what a shame.” 

We ordered some more beer. 

The hunter drank half the glass and wiped his mouth. 

“So what can you do about wrong graves?” he said. 

“Treat them as if they didn’t exist,” I said. “And may- 
be they’ll go away, like a bad dream.” 

The hunter laughed once, a kind of cry. “God, you’re 
crazy. But I like listening to crazy people. Blow some 
more.” 

“That’s all,” I said. 

“Are you the Resurrection and the Life?” said the hunter. 

“No.” 

“You going to say, Lazarus come forth?” 

“os 

“What then?” 

“T just want, very late in the day,” I said, “‘to choose 
right places, right times, right graves.” 

“Drink that drink,” said the hunter. ‘“You need it. Who 
in hell sent you?” 

“Me,” I said. “I did. And some friends who feel the 
same way. We all chipped in and I got picked. We bought 
that truck out on the street and I drove it across country. 
On the way I did a lot of hunting and fishing to put myself 
in the right frame. I was in Cuba last year. Spain the sum- 
mer before. Africa the summer before that. I got a lot to 
think about. That’s why they picked me.” 

“To do what, to do what, damn it?” said the hunter, agi- 
tated and shaking. “You can’t do anything. It’s all over.” 

“Most of it,” I said. “(Come on.” 


i walked to the door. The hunter sat there examining 
my face. At last, he grunted, got up, walked over and came 
outside with me. 

I pointed at the curb. We both looked at the truck parked 
there. 

“T’ve seen those before,” he said. ‘‘A truck like that, ina 
movie. Don’t they hunt rhino and lions from a truck like 
that? Or at least travel in them around Africa?” 

“You remember right.” 


CONTINUED 
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The Kilimanjaro 
Machine 


“No lions around here,” he said. “No rhino, no water 
buffalo, nothing.” 

“No?” I asked. 

He didn’t answer that. 

I walked over and touched the open truck. 

“You know what this is?” 

“T’m playing dumb from here on,”’ said the hunter. 
“What is it?” 

I stroked the fender for a long moment. 

“A Time Machine,” I said. 

His eyes widened and then narrowed and he sipped the 
beer he was carrying in one large hand. He nodded me on. 

“A Time Machine,” I repeated. 

“T heard you,” he said. 

He walked out around the safari truck and stood in the 
street looking at it. He wouldn’t look at me. He circled the 
truck one entire round and stood back on the curb and 
looked at the cap on the gas tank. 

“What kind of mileage you get?” he said. 

“T don’t know yet.” 

“You don’t know anything,” he said. 

“This is the first trip,” I said. “I won’t know until it’s 
over.” 

“What do you fuel a thing like that with?” he said. 

I was silent. 

“What kind of stuff you put in?” he asked. 

I could have said: reading late at night, reading many 
nights over the years until almost morning, reading up the 
mountains in the snow or reading at noon in Pamplona, or 
reading by the streams or out in a boat somewhere along 
the Florida coast. 

Or I could have said: all of us put our hands on the 
machine. All of us thought about it and bought it and 
touched it and put our love in it and our remembering 
what his words did to us 20 years or 25 or 30 years ago. 


There’s a lot of life and remembering and love put by here, 


and that’s the gas or the fuel or whatever you want to call 
it—the rain in Paris, the sun in Madrid, the snow in the 
high Alps, the smoke off the guns in the Tyrol, the shine of 
light off the Gulf stream, the explosion of bombs or ex- 
plosions of leapt fish. That’s the gas or the fuel or the stuff 
here. I should have said that. I thought it, but I let it stay 


unsaid. 


TL. hunter must have known my thought, for he 
walked over and did an unexpected thing. He reached out 
and... touched ... my machine. : 

He laid his hand on it and left it there, as if feeling for 
the life, and approving what he sensed beneath his hand. 
He stood that way for a long time. 

Then he turned without a word, not looking at me, and 
went back into the bar and sat drinking alone, his back 
turned toward the door. 

It seemed a good time to go, to try. 
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I got in the truck, started the motor and drove away. 
I kept on the road and didn’t look right or left. I drove 
for what must have been an hour, first this direction and 
then that, part of the time my eyes shut for full seconds, 
taking a chance I might go off and get hurt or killed. 

And then, just before noon, with the clouds over the sun, 
suddenly I knew it was all right. 

I looked up at the hill and I almost yelled. 

The grave was gone. 


I drove down into a little hollow just then and on the 


road ahead, wandering along by himself, was an old man in 
a heavy sweater. 

I gentled the safari truck until I was pacing him as he 
walked. I saw he was wearing steel-rimmed glasses and for 
a long moment we moved together, each ignoring the other 
until I called his name. 

He hesitated, and then walked on. 

I caught up with him in the truck. He stopped and 
waited. 

I braked the car and sat there in the front seat. He came 
over and stood near the door. 

“Do I know you?” 

“No. But I know you.” 

He looked me in the eyes and studied my face and 
mouth. “Yes. I think you do.” 

“T saw you on the road. I think I’m going your way. 
Want a lift?” 

“Tt’s good walking this time of day,” he said. ““Thanks.”’ 
He started off. 

“Let me tell you where I’m going,” I said. 

He stopped and, without looking at me, said, “Where?” 

“A long way.” 

“Tt sounds long, the way you say it. Can’t you make it 
shorter?” 

“No. A long way,” I said. “About 10 or 11 years.” 

He came back and looked into the car. 

“Not miles, but years?” 

“Not miles but years.” 

“Ts that how far you’re going?” 

“That’s how far.” 

“In which direction? Ahead?” 

“Don’t you want to go ahead?” 

He looked at the sky. “I don’t know. I’m not sure.” 

“It’s not ahead,” I said. “It’s back.” 

His eyes took on a different look. It was a subtle shift, a 
flex, like a man stepping out from the shade of a tree into 


sunlight on a cloudy day. 


“Back?” 

“Somewhere between 3,000 and 4,000 days, split half a 
day, give or take an hour, borrow or loan a minute, haggle 
over a second,” I said. 

“You really talk,” he said. 

“Compulsive,”’ I said. 

“You'd make a lousy writer,” he said. “I never knew a 
writer yet was a good talker.” 

“That’s my albatross,” I said. 

“Back?” He weighed the word. 

“T’m turning the car around,” I said. “And I’m going 
back down the road.” 


“Ts it that kind of car?” 

“That’s how it’s built.” 

“You’re an inventor then?” 

‘“‘A reader who happens to invent.” 

“Tf the car works, that’s some car you got there.” 

“At your service,” I said. 

“And when you get where you're going,” said the old 
man, putting his hand on the door and leaning, and then 
seeing what he had done taking his hand away and stand- 
ing taller to speak to me. “Where will you be?” 

“January 24th, 1954.” 

“That’s quite a date,” he said. 

“Tt is. It was. It can be more of a date.” 

Without moving, his eyes took another step out into 
fuller light. 

“And where will you be on that date?” 

“Africa,” I said. “Not far from Nairobi.” 

He nodded once, slowly. 

I waited. 

“And when we get there, if we go?” he said. 

“T leave you there.” 

“And then?” 

“That's all.” 

“That's all?” 


“Forever,” I said. 


TL. old man breathed out and in, and ran his 


hand over the edge of the doorsill. 

“This car,” he said, “somewhere along the way, does it 
turn into a plane?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

“Somewhere along the way do you turn into my pilot?” 

“Tt could be. I’ve never done this before.” 

“But you're willing to try?” 

I nodded. He leaned in and stared me directly in the 
face. 

“Why?” he said. 

Old man, I thought, I can’t tell you why. Don’t ask me. 

He withdrew, sensing he had gone too far. 

“T didn’t say it,” he said. 

“You didn’t say it,” I said. 

“And when you bring the plane in for a forced landing,” 
he said, “‘will you land a little differently this time?” 

“Different, yes.” 

“A little harder?” 

“T’ll see what can be done.” 

“And will I be thrown out, but the rest of you okay?” 

“The odds are in favor.” 

He looked up at the hill where there was no grave. I 
looked at the same hill. 

He gazed back down the road at the mountains and the 
sea that could not be seen beyond the mountains and a 
continent beyond the sea. 

“That’s a good day you’re talking about.” 

“The best.” 

“And a good hour and a good second.” 

“Really, nothing better.” 

“Worth thinking about.” 

His hand lay on the doorsill, not leaning, but testing, 
feeling, touching, tremulous. Then. . . . 


a) ik Via 

“Yes?” I said. 

“T think,” he said, “T’ll grab a lift with you.” 

I waited one heartbeat, then reached over and opened 
the door. 

He got in the front seat and quietly shut the door with- 
out slamming it. He sat there, very old and very tired. 
I waited. 

“Start her up,” he said. 

I started the engine. 

“Turn her around,” he said. 

I turned the car so it was going back on the road. 

“Ts this really,” he said, “that kind of car?” 

“Really, that kind of car.” 

He looked out at the land and the mountains and a dis- 
tant house. 

I waited, the motor idling. 

“When we get there,” he said. “Will you remember 
something. . . ?” 

“Tl try.” 

“There’s a mountain. .. ,” he said, and stopped. 

There is a mountain in Africa named Kilimanjaro, I 
thought. And on the western slope of that mountain was 
once found the dried and frozen carcass of a leopard. No 
one has ever explained what the leopard was seeking at 
that altitude. 

We will put you up on that same slope, I thought, on 
Kilimanjaro, near the leopard and write your name and 
under it say, nobody knew what he was doing here so 
high, but here he is. And write the date born and died, 
and go away down toward the hot summer grass and let 
mainly dark warriors and white hunters and swift okapis 
know the grave. 

The old man shaded his eyes looking at the road wind- 
ing away over the hills. He nodded. 

“Let’s go,” he said. 


. we motored away, myself at the wheel, going 


slow and the old man beside me. As we went down the 
first hill and topped the next, the sun came out full and 
the wind smelled of fire. We ran like a lion in the long 
grass. Rivers and streams flashed by. I wished we might 
stop for one hour and wade and fish and lie by the stream, 
frying the fish and talking or not talking. But if we 
stopped, we might never go on again. I gunned the en- 
gine. It made a great, fierce, wondrous animal’s roar. The 
old man grinned. 

“Tt’s going to be a great day!” he shouted. 

“A great day!” 

How must it be now, I thought, back on the road, and us 
disappearing? And now, us gone? And now, the road 
empty. Sun Valley quiet in the sun. What must it be, 
having us gone? 

I had the car up to 90 and we both yelled like boys. 
After that I didn’t know anything. 

“By God,” said the old man, toward the end. “You 
know? I think we’re . . . flying?” 
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The shimmering beauty of New York as seen from just above 


BLIMP'S-EYE VIEW 
OF A MAGIC CITY 





At left the view is to the west 
above Manhattan's 42nd Street 
where traffic moves in deepening 
afternoon shadows through 

a thicket of skyscrapers. Above, 
Goodyear blimp Mayflower— 
Photographer Sochurek’s camera 
platform—drifts over Hudson. 


E, all its superb street-level vistas, New 
York is at its magical best when viewed from 
the observation decks of its skyscrapers. For 
34 years the 102-story-tall Empire State 
Building has been the city’s foremost tourist 
attraction, and hundreds of thousands of visi- 
tors a year ride its speedy elevators to gaze 
down upon the shimmering beauty of the city 
—and marvel that office workers in Manhat- 
tan's towers can keep their minds on their 
jobs. But as vantage points the skyscrapers 
have an obvious limitation: they cannot move 


about. Commercial airlines, on the other hand, 
move about too fast; air travelers get only 
fleeting glimpses of the city below. To record 
low-altitude perspectives few people ever 
see, Photographer Howard Sochurek went 
aloft in a Goodyear blimp, Mayflower (above). 
In its gondola he drifted over the city and its 
outlying landmarks, barely keeping pace with 
the clouds. When the air was still, he had an 
almost motionless platform that allowed him 
to make long time-exposures, at dawn and 
dusk, of a great city aglow in poetic unreality. 

















Here, on the wide Hudson, 21 

miles north of Manhattan, 
city-bound traffic streams 

like a millrace of light 

across the Tappan Zee Bridge 

from the distant west shore. — 



































Berthed at Pier 84.0n 
Manhattan's West Side after 
an Atlantic crossing, the liner 
Constitution basks in the fes- 
tive glitter of her own lights 
before a gala in-port party. 




















In the softness of twilight, 
homebound motoristsinch along 
the elevated East River Drive» 
past Peter Cooper Village: 
apartment houses that 
resemble a cluster of castles. 
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Set in a diadem of expressways, 
roads and elevated rail : 
lines, Yankee Stadium glows 
_like a vast emerald as 
floodlights blaze upon the: 
outfield like the noonday sun 
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An orange sun sinks toward 
the New Jersey Palisades 
as fireworks explode over the 
Hudson River. During this time 
exposure the blimp bobbed 
—and lights show up as Vs. 





MEDICINE 


Ultrasound becomes an important medical tool HO W SON A R 


The astonishing medical machine 
resting on this pregnant woman’s 
abdomen in a Philadelphia hospi- 
talis “‘looking”’ at her unborn child 
in precisely the same way that a 
Navy surface ship is able to home 
in on enemy submarines. Using the 
sonar principle, it is bombarding 
her with a beam of ultra-high-fre- 
quency sound waves that are inau- 
dible to the human ear. Back come 
the echoes, bouncing off the baby’s 
head, to show up as a visual image 
on a viewing screen. 

Ultrasound promises to become 
a valuable adjunct to X-ray, since 
it can clearly ‘‘see’’ soft internal 
tissues—such as livers, spleens and 
kidneys—which are nearly invisible 
to the ordinary variety of X-ray. 
Moreover, unlike the X-ray, which 
sends out a stream of electromag- 
netic radiation, ultrasound simply 
sets up a vibration in human tis- 
sues. Thus it can be safely used, 
as here, during pregnancy when 
doctors hesitate to use X-ray any 
more than is absolutely necessary. 





The woman shown here at Philadel- 
phia’s Hahnemann Medical College 
and Hospital is in her ninth month of 
pregnancy. Immersed in a water-filled 


... And how it has helped 
to save a boy’s sight 


0... dramatic medical use to 
which ultrasound can be put was 
demonstrated recently ina surgical 
operation at the Army’s Walter 
Reed General Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The patient was a 9-year-old 
boy, Daniel Etherington, of Gran- 
ger, Utah, who had suffered an 
accident that almost surely would 
have cost him an eye but for a new 
ultrasound technique. Playing in a 
field near his home, he had started 
a grass fire to try to detonate a 
270 rifle cartridge. Suddenly, as he 
tells it, “‘I heard a noise and my 
head hurt.’ X-rays showed that 
the explosion had embedded a 
three-pronged piece of brass (at 
right) in his left eye. 

It is very difficult to extract a 
foreign object from the dark inte- 
rior of an eyeball without damag- 
ing the retina. Because the surgeon 
must see precisely what he is do- 
ing, X-rays are of no use during 
an operation such as Dan needed. 
Unwilling to risk poking around 
blindly, Utah specialists stitched 
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up the jagged hole made by the 
brass and sent Dan to Walter Reed 
where, as the son of a Marine ser- 
geant, he was qualified for admis- 
sion and where a new ultrasonic 
forceps device was available. 

Invented by Dr. Nathaniel R. 
Bronson II of Southampton, N.Y. 
and built by the Smith Kline In- 
strument Co., these forceps some- 
what resemble a pair of tweezers 
with a tiny built-in flashlight, ex- 
cept that a beam of ultrasound is 
emitted instead of light. 

At Walter Reed, Dan was put 


under general anesthesia and a tiny - 


windowlike flap was cut through 
the white of the eye above the 
iris. Pushing the ultrasonic forceps 
through the aperture and tracking 
his progress on a screen that reg- 
istered the echo, Colonel Jack W. 
Passmore, Chief of the hospital’s 
Ophthalmology Service, homed in 
on the brass fragment which was 
floating in the jellylike substance 
inside Dan’s eyeball. Then he 
closed the forceps and pulled the 
fragment out. The incision healed 


bag resting on her abdomen, a vibrat- 
ing crystal sends out high-frequency 
sound waves in a moving beam some- 
what similar to radar. Water is used 


in time for Dan to make it home 
for Christmas with the cheery as- 
surance that he has a good chance 
of retaining some sight in the eye. 

Medicine is finding many uses 
for ultrasound. For some time sur- 
geons have been employing an ex- 
tremely high-powered version of it 
to destroy tissue in patients with 
certain illnesses, notably Parkin- 
son’s disease, Méniére’s disease 
and, occasionally, cancer. Ultra- 


because ultrasound does not travel 
well through air. Echogram at right 
shows the head of the unborn child 
as a sharp curve at the screen’s center. 


sound treatments, at more moder- 
ate energy levels, are a frequently 
prescribed pain reliever for people 
suffering from arthritis and bursi- 
tis, and were used a few years ago 
on President Kennedy when he 
was having trouble with his back. 

There are two basic types of 
low-powered diagnostic ultrasonic 
medical equipment: the relatively 
simple ‘‘A-scan’’ gear such as was 
used on Dan’s eye, and the more 





Picture above demonstrates how 
ultrasonic forceps homed in on 
three-pronged anvil from car- 
tridge’s primer that surgeons re- 
moved from Dan’s eye. A crystal 
mounted between forceps’ jaws 
emits beam of ultrasound. When 
instrument is aimed toward brass, 
two sharp spikes appear in the 


line on oscilloscope screen, the 
one at left representing sound 
leaving the’crystal, the other the 
echo from brass. Small dips in 
line indicate distance between 
forceps and object. The picture at 
right shows triumphant moment 
in actual operation when for- 
ceps pulled brass from boy’s eye. 


CAN ‘LOOK’ AT AN UNBORN BABY... 


complicated ‘“‘B-scan’ apparatus 
used on the unborn baby on the 
preceding page. The A-scan type 
uses a viewing screen on which 
echoes show up as wiggles in an 
otherwise straight line. B-scan ma- 
chinery works very much like ra- 
dar, sending out a moving sound 
beam that gives an actual two- 
dimensional picture of the tissue 
under study. 

The A-scan type, which is com- 





mercially available in compact sets 
that can easily be rolled up to a 
patient’s bedside, has proved ex- 
tremely helpful in diagnostic work. 
These are some of the uses: 

e Exploring the brain. By simply 
placing anultrasonic source against 
the head above the ear, first on 
one side and then on the other, a 
doctor can measure distances be- 
tween the walls of the skull and the 
center of the brain, thereby accu- 





rately determining whether the 
brain has been pushed to one side 
—as by a tumor or a cerebral hem- 
orrhage. Many hospitals routinely 
check accident victims with ultra- 
sound to help detect brain concus- 
sions. A-scan ultrasound can also 
be used to monitor patients after 
brain surgery to spot any inter- 
nal bleeding. 

e Locating kidney stones. Just as 
ultrasound helped Colonel Pass- 
more locate the brass fragment 
in Dan’s eye, it can also help sur- 
geons locate elusive gallstones, 
kidney stones or any foreign ob- 
jects embedded anywhere in the 
body. 

e Determining the size of unborn 
babies. An A-scan machine can 
measure the ear-to-ear diameter 
of a child’s head to an accura- 
cy of two millimeters while it is 
still in its mother’s womb. This 
dimension is an indication of 
the child’s over-all size and can 
help an obstetrician decide wheth- 
er a Caesarian section is needed. 
e Studying the heart. By repeat- 
edly bouncing ultrasound off the 
pulsating mitral valve (the valve 
most frequently affected by rheu- 
matic heart disease), doctors can 
measure the amount and rate of 
the valve’s motion. If surgery is 
needed to correct a valve defect, 
echocardiograms can verify the 





effectiveness of the repair. Because 
ultrasound can measure the size 
of the heart’s charhbers and the 
thickness of its walls, specialists 
hope someday to be able to spot 
oversized hearts that are ripe for 
attacks. 


The more complicated B-scan 
ultrasound gear is in a less ad- 
vanced stage of development than 
the A-scan and so far has been 
used mostly in basic research on 
the equipment itself and on tech- 
niques for using it. Hahnemann 
Hospital, for instance, is syste- 
matically building up an atlas of 
acoustical anatomy that shows 
how normal and diseased organs 
look on echo screens. 

A recent case at Hahnemann 
showed the possibilities of B-scan. 
A young woman who had a rapid- 
ly growing mass in her abdomen 
was given a pregnancy test, with 
inconclusive results. Did she have 
a tumor or was she pregnant? The 
answer turned out to be both: an 
echogram picked up the head of 
a fetus, which was only a few weeks 
old, and also showed that she had 
two abdominal.tumors. Surgeons 
were able to remove the tumors, 
which proved to be benign, and 
leave the pregnancy undisturbed. 

MARION STEINMANN 
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Romantic approach, practical execution, 


A CASTLE IN 


Of the million houses built in the 
U.S. each year, most are conven- 
tional, and a relative few are excit- 
ingly original. The house shown 
here is set in the middle of a wood 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and has an 
oak tree growing right up through 
one of its outdoor decks. All in all, 


it seems a wildly improbable house, 
a romantic notion. But it is full of 
ideas that can be used in many 
kinds of other houses, set almost 
anywhere—except maybe ona prai- 


rie or in a desert. It is three stories 
high because, says its architect and 
owner Ray Crites, “‘to get what we 


ah, 
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wanted, it was a lot cheaper to go 
vertically than horizontally.” It is 
all cut up because there are three 
children in the Crites family and 
everybody likes privacy: each has 
not only his own room but a pri- 
vate balcony, to boot. It exploits 
almost all the possible ways to treat 
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privacy for everyone in the family 


THE WOODS 


wood. The outside walls are cedar 
left rough; the interior are of the 
same variety of cedar but sanded 
smooth. The fir floors of one bed- 
room are the walnut-stained ceil- 
ing of the room below. Though its 
ideas can be adapted for other 
homes, the Crites house is a fierce- 




































ly individual design, aimed to suit 
a family of five who love to live 
with the forest’s changing mood 
and seasons. The design, its place- 
ment and even the furnishing and 
decor were dictated by the site and 
produced a poetic structure of light 
and shadow—a family’s -castle in 


the woods. The house is spacious 
with its eight rooms, 3,000 square 
feet of living space, four bedrooms, 
2% bathrooms—plus eleven decks 
for outdoor living. It cost $40,000 
without the land, a low price. 
From time to time, Lire will pre- 
sent other distinguished houses. 








T. exploded plan of the Crites 
house is seen from the same vantage 
point as the photograph of it at left— 
that is, from the edge of the future 
swimming pool. The drawing shows 
the many windows of the house in blue, 
and the decks that are outside each 
room by striped flooring. On the first 
floor a narrow entranceway opens onto 
a 42-foot expanse of living and dining 
space. The inner and outer living rooms 
go up two stories, but the fireplace area 
between them is only a single story 
high. The guest room is also used for 
TV watching and has its own half bath. 
The second story is turned over entire- 
ly to the children’s bedrooms and their 
own bathroom. Mr. and Mrs. Crites 
have complete privacy on the top floor, 
which contains only their bedroom, 
bath and a large-size deck. Mr. Crites 
often uses the top deck (above) as a 
quiet place in the sun to work on his 
drawings. There is also a half basement 
which is used as a playroom by the 
children and which houses the utilities. 











BALCONIES, 
CRANNIES 
AND SPACE 
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L... in the treetops but still within 
earshot of the telephone, the balconies 
are the most used part of the house for 
almost eight months of the year. Here 
Mrs. Crites is reading on the one off the 
outer living room. The Crites house 
is designed to seem as much like liv- 
ing in a tree house as logic will permit. 


T.. kitchen cabinets are made of the 
same low-cost cedar used in rest of 
house. But it is sealed to keep it clean. 
The counters and floor are white ce- 
T.. curving stairway, lit by nar- ramic tile, the kind used in baths. Mrs. 


row windows that frame oaks outside, 
makes a private nook for David. Car- 
peting matches the outside greenery. 


Crites loves their good looks but ad- 
mits they need a daily scrubbing and 
“add considerably to my workload.” 


B, using a free-hanging chimney as 
a room divider, the Crites have gotten 
two living rooms for one. The outer 
room (left) looks out onto the trees 
and is used mainly in the summer. In 
winter the family gravitates to the in- 
ner room (right) in which they can 
enjoy the fireplace. Its brick hearth 
even serves as a seat. The iron bowl 
which serves as the grate is emptied by 
vacuum cleaner. This is one-story sec- 
tion of the living room but has a view 
of woods through upstairs windows. 
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CASTLE IN THE WOODS continuep 


Living 
in the 
Blueprint 


T. ideas that Ray Crites has 
crammed into his house are pro- 
ducing some unexpected and de- 
lightful dividends for his family. 
When Mrs. Crites wakes each 
morning and looks through the 
tall narrow windows, she feels as 
though she were living in the tree- 
tops. When it rains, she gets a view 
she never had before—watching 
the raindrops pelt onto the leaves, 
instead of down through them. And 
when her son David sits in the bath- 
tub he can follow the busy scurry 
of a flying squirrel who lives in the 
big oak just outside the window. 

But most of the effects in the 
house are calculated. Because the 
main windows all face north, in- 
stead of the more conventional 
south, the leaves sparkle when the 
sun shines on them. From a south- 
ern exposure, they would be dark 
silhouettes. Ginny Crites is still as- 
tonished at the way the foliage pro- 
vides draperies. She does not have 
to hang curtains, relying instead on 
the colors outside which change 
with the seasons—a gentle green 
in the spring, a blaze of gold in the 
fall, a severe black and white in 
winter. And she is delighted at the 
housewifely help the trees give her. 
Against the pattern of the leaves 
and branches, dirt is hardly notice- 
able on the windows and she rarely 
has to wash them. 

Trying to work out his basic 
ideas of a big, woodland house with 
a lot of privacy forced Ray Crites 
to have a great many ideas about 
building on a tight budget. He used 
unfinished, commercial-grade cedar 
for both outside and inside walls. 
(The inside walls, however, are 
sanded smooth at Mrs. Crites’s in- 
sistence: she was sure unsanded 
wood would catch too much dust 
and snag too many passing sweat- 
ers.) This use of wood eliminated 
the need for all plastering and most 
painting. To save money further, 
cutting and fitting of the boards 
was avoided as much as possible. 
The studs behind them are painted 
black to make the gaps inconspic- 
uous. The living room floors are 
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covered with a walnut parquet that 
is half light-colored sapwood from 
the outer part of the log, half dark 
heartwood from the log’s core. This 
is far less expensive than the usual 
all-heartwood version. The outside 
balconies, often an expensive extra, 
here are extensions of the floors 
of each room and the railings are 
rough two-by-twos. 

“You have to be relaxed to en- 
joy living this way,” says Crites. 
“For some people these ideas 
wouldn’t produce a formal enough 
home. We live informally and we 
like it.” When the boards warp a 
bit, it adds to the interest of the 
surface and the knots in the cedar 
enrich the look of the house. His 
wife finds a practical advantage in 
the unfinished walls. “The beauti- 
ful thing,” she observes, “is you 
can just sandpaper out scuffs.” 

The four levels of the house 
mean privacy and space but they 
also mean a lot of stair climbing. 
This is no drawback to Mr. Crites. 
“In an age when walking is practi- 
cally nonexistent,” he says, “I 
think stairs have a therapeutic val- 
ue.”” Mrs. Crites basically agrees 
—even though she does a lot of 
climbing while her husband spends 
a lot of time sitting at his drawing 
board. But there is one thing Mrs. 
Crites wishes her husband hadn’t 
overlooked. “‘We didn’t discuss de- 
tails much because Ray has lived 
with me long enough to absorb 
what I want in a home. But he did 
forget the laundry chute—and it’s 
a long way from the third floor to 
the basement.” 


T.. family has found its life 
changed by the house as they cap- 
italize on the privacy and the wood- 
land life it brings them. Mrs. Crites 
has always felt it necessary for 
adults and children to have a 
chance to get away from each oth- 
er. She sees now that children have 
to get away from each other too. 
Laura, who is 12, finds her own 
bedroom balcony a welcome hide- 
away from her younger brother. 

And living in the woods has 
sharpened everybody’s senses for 
things that went unnoticed before. 
“T never had much of an interest 
in bird-watching or botany,” says 
Ginny Crites, “but now I find my- 
self dashing in to get the wildflower 
and bird books all the time and 
then running out again.” 





Bosisonysetaicony conversation is 
more fun for Laura and David than 
a formal visit to each other’s rooms. 


Take- off scenes in the Murren Trans- eine Balloon Festival. |. Caught by 80 mph winds, competitors soar over the peaks of the deadly Eiger. 


GIVE A MAN A LUCKY -— 


Man-size flavor...man-size satisfaction...that’s Lucky Strike! 
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He Led and Inspired the Free World Through Years 
of Crisis as He Vaulted Across the Sweep of History 


THE EPIC OF 





ston photographed below, at 7—in another cen- 
tury, a far different world. The lad said he was 
sorry Sir Winston was sick. Then, with his gift, he 
linked himself personally with the awesome figure 
of the history books. In much the same mood of 
sorrow and awe the world stood by last week as 
the 90-year-old Sir Winston fought—in vain— 
for his life. 

Who now alive can remember a day when he did 
not know the name Winston Churchill? Most re- 
member it best from World War II, when as prime 
minister of Britain, he stomped 
around in his siren suit, his distine- 
tive voice and his cigar and his “V” 
sign all firing simultaneously at the 
enemy. He called it Britain’s “finest 
hour.”’ It was also Churchill’s, and 
perhaps the free world’s. Yet much 
of his achievement had gone before; 
there was much still to come. From 
slim young subaltern, under Queen 
Victoria in 1895, to pugnacious old 
prime minister, under Queen Eliza- 
beth IT in 1955, he served six sov- 
ereigns and fought Britain’s wars 
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His first sovereign 
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Even as a boy he had “‘the Churchill look’ 


R WINSTON 


One damp night recently a boy pushed through the crowd 
outside 28 Hyde Park Gate in London and handed a single 
hyacinth bulb to a policeman, to be delivered to the sick man 
inside. “I’ve read about Winston Churchill in my history 
books,” he said. He was about the same age as young Win- 


from the cavalry charge to the atomic bomb. And always 
with a flourish. Even his arrival in the world was full of dra- 
ma. His American mother, Jennie Jerome of New York, gave 
birth prematurely in the cloakroom of Blenheim Palace, an- 


cestral home of his father, Lord Randolph Churchill, while 


attending a ball there in 1874. From that moment 
on, no category could ever hold Winston Church- 
ill, no era contain him. He was politician, author, 
historian and statesman—and also painter, wit, 
hearty eater and drinker, matchless orator. He 
lived to watch his proclamation as an honorary 
American citizen—the first and only one—in 1963. 

Stubborn, mercurial, opinionated, Churchill 
was not always easy to get on with or always 
loved. His personal fortunes rose and fell; the em- 
pire he revered and served melted away in his 
time. Yet he also revered and served 
the free world, moving with it from 
imperialism to a cherished dream 
that the English-speaking nations 
could lead all men to freedom. The 
world he loved survives because 
of what he, more than any other 
man, did to save it. He swept away 
boundaries with his vision, hatred 
with his magnanimity, fear with 
his courage. It is comforting to 
know that toward the end of his 
splendid life Sir Winston knew for 
sure that the world loved him back. 
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Brash Soldier and Writer Earned Quick Fame 
YOUTH’S GRAND ADVENTURES 


Winston Churchill lived a glorious 
young man’s life. He enjoyed stirring 
adventures, fought in three wars, dis- 
puted generals, wrote best-sellers, be- 
came famous as a war correspondent 
and war hero and was elected to Par- 
all by the time he was 25. 
Yet as a boy he had been a recalci- 
trant son and miserable student. His 
father decreed a military career be- 
cause he felt Winston too dull for the 
law. It took Churchill three tries to 
get into Sandhurst, Britain’s West 
Point. He was a popular cadet (right), 
however, and after graduation was 





liament 


posted to a cavalry regiment in 1895 
which soon went to India. Angling 
cannily to join any troops who hap- 
pened to be fighting, he joined a cam- 
paign on the Indian frontier. Then he 
wrote a book about the war which 
quickly became a best-seller. It was 
so confidently full of advice on Brit- 
ish policy that wags called it ‘“‘A Sub- 
altern’s Hints to Generals.” In 1898 
Churchill talked his way into Brit- 
ain’s army in Egypt. There, in the 
war on the Dervish tribes, he shot his 
way out of a boiling mass of swords- 
men and came home to write another 
best-seller, The River War. 

Churchill left the army in 1899 for 
a full-time writing career. When the 
Boer War struck, he headed for the 
front as a war correspondent. Soon 
he was on a British armored train 
probing deep into Boer territory. The 
Boers attacked, derailing part of the 
train. Churchill took charge and di- 
rected repairs under savage Boer fire 
until the engine could begin a slow 
retreat. Then he found himself cut 
off and surrounded. Two Boers fired 
and, he wrote later, “their bullets, 
sucking to right and left, seemed to 
miss only by inches.”” Moments lat- 
er he was captured and taken to a 
prisoner-of-war camp (right) at Pre- 
toria, South Africa. One month later 
he went over the wall, trying a near- 
impossible escape. He was 250 miles 
from freedom, had no friends and did 
not speak the language. But his luck 
held. Staggering through the bush, 
hungry and exhausted, he stumbled 
upon a coal mine run by an English- 
man who had been kept on by the 
Boers as a technician. There was a 
price on the fugitive’s head, but the 
Englishman hid him and smuggled 
him on a train to safe territory. The 
story of his escape had gone before 
him and when Churchill rejoined his 
countrymen he was a popular hero. 
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Though he insisted after his cap- 
ture by the Boers that he was a non- 
combatant correspondent, Churchill 
(above, right) was held in a rude 
. ec 
prisoner-of-war camp. “‘I hated every 


minute of my captivity,” he wrote 
later, “‘more than I have ever hated 
any other period in my whole life.” 
In prison, he said, “you feel a sense 
of constant humiliation.” Years lat- 








er as Home Secretary, in charge of 


the British prison system, he pio- 
neered radical prison reforms “‘to in- 
troduce some sort of variety and in- 
dulgence into the life of the inmates.” 








In 1900 at 25, Churchill was elected to Parliament 


After his escape Churchill asked 
for his commission again and joined 
the South African Light Horse as a 
lieutenant (below). He served for 
half a year, engaging in several spir- 
ited skirmishes and often hearing the 
whistle of flying bullets. His younger 
brother Jack was wounded at his side. 
Then he returned to London to be- 
come a budding politician (above), 
elected to Parliament on Oct. 1, 1900. 


The cavalry officer 





World War I 
Brought Him to the 

Heights, Then 
Knocked Him Off 





Clementine Hozier, 1908 


Wren Churchill entered the cab- 
inet in 1908 he sought election in 
Manchester (above) for his seat in 
Parliament—and was defeated. But 
a constituency in Dundee, Scotland, 


THE START OF GREATNESS 


1, 1908, at the age of 33, Churchill 
took two critically important steps. 
Having left the Tory party, he en- 
tered a Liberal government cabinet 
as President of the Board of Trade. 
And, in a wedding that was the social 
event of the year, he married Clem- 
entine Hozier of Dundee, Scotland. 
Because Winston was such a difficult 
young man, some friends gave the 
marriage only a few months. But 
it lasted, happy and distinguished, 
through his lifetime. 

By 1911 war with Germany was 
threatening, but Britain’s first line 
of defense, its fleet, had been allowed 
to deteriorate. Named First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Churchill put the Ad- 
miralty on a 24-hour semiwar alert, 
modernized its planning, toured the 
world to study his ships. ‘““They were 
all we had,” he wrote later. “On them 
floated the might, majesty, dominion 
and power of the British Empire.” 
He built new ships, rearmed old ones 
and converted them from coal to oil. 
In July 1914, acting entirely on his 
own, he kept the Grand Fleet to- 
gether following the end of maneu- 
vers, and after war broke out two 
weeks later the fleet controlled the 
sea. During the desolate period in 
Churchill’s career that was coming, 
Britain’s soldier-hero, Lord Kitche- 
ner, comforted him: ‘There is one 
thing they cannot take away: from 
you: the Fleet was ready.” 

Just around the bend was Gallip- 
oli where the Allies tried to force the 
Dardanelles and met disaster. Even 
today the responsibility for the mis- 
erable failure is argued. But as chief 
of England’s naval power, Churchill 
took the blame. Dashed from power, 
he went to the front to a trench regi- 
ment. Later he became Minister of 
Munitions, a post which denied him a 
voice in policy. It would not be until 
the eve of World War II that he 
would achieve again the power—and 
more—that he held in World War I. 
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Ciarckill liked Kaiser Wilhelm of 


Germany. In 1909 he appeared at 
German army maneuvers and shook 
hands cordially (above) with the 
mounted Kaiser. But soon Churchill 
was desperately busy preparing the 
navy for war against Germany. He 








learned to pilot the navy’s rickety 


biplanes and flew all over England 
(right). During the war he was the 
first man to demand an armored ma- 
chine that could ride over trenches. 
He fought his idea through. The ar- 
mored tank (below) was the result. 


Ear 









invited him to stand for Parliament 
from there. He did so and won both 
the seat and one of his new constitu- 
ency’s loveliest citizens, Miss Clem- 
entine Hozier, whom he married. 





COURTESY UNITED SERVICE CLUB, LONDON 





As Churchill rose in service of 
his country, the throne of England 
changed and changed again. Queen 
Victoria died in 1901 and King Ed- 
ward VII followed her. Upon Ed- 





ward’s death, King George V was 
crowned in 1911 and Churchill, now 
Home Secretary, rode (above) in 
elaborate uniform with his wife in 
the ceremonial coronation parade. 





King George V, 1911-1936 
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After the war Churchill moved 
up to Minister of War and testified 
(above) at a royal inquiry on tanks, 
Later on he held the more important 
job of Secretary of State for Colonies 
and there handled the touchy nego- 
tiations on the partition of Ireland. 


Almost alone against the mood of 


the nation, Chure stood by Ed- 
ward VIII in determination to 
marry Mrs. Wallis Simpson and re- 
portedly helped the king with his 
abdication speech. This loyalty cost 
Churchill influence in Parliament. 


He Knew 


the Brutal knemy When Too Many Others Didn't 


THE STORM UNLEASHED 


Between wars Churchill bounced re- 
siliently in and out of public life. 
He held several positions in Lloyd 
George’s postwar governments. When 
the government fell in 1922 he lost 
not only his cabinet post but also his 
seat in Commons. He took several 
years off to write a hugely successful 
history of World War I. Then he per- 
formed a rare political trick. Having 
left the Tories for the Liberal 

now switched back. “Any poli 

can rat,” he said. “It takes a certain 
amount of ingenuity to re-rat.”” The 
forgiving Tories made him Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. But by 1931 


he and his party were out of office. 
Traveling through Europe in 1933, 
Churchill spent a few days in Mu- 
nich and watched the strutting and 
swaggering Nazis sweep through the 
streets on parade. He tried to meet 
Hitler, but the Fiihrer, newly come to 
power, learned that Churchill meant 
to question him about persecution of 
the Jews and backed out. It was as 
close as Churchill ever came to a 
frontation with the person he was to 
eall “this evil man, this monstrous 
abortion of hatred and defeat.’’ Back 
in Commons, he sounded the first ur- 
gent warnings about Germany’s war 


plans. He kept it up for the next six 
years—but he was out of office, out 
of favor with his party and no one 
wanted near him. 

When the war did come, Churchill 
was given his old post at the Admi- 
ralty and eight months later King 
George VI, when the Germans in- 
vaded France, called him to be prime 
minister. Promising nothing but 
“blood, toil, tears and sweat,” he 
accepted. Within a month the Brit- 
ish armies had been driven off the 
Continent. France had fallen. And 
Britain, under Churchill, stood quite 


alone, facing the jubilant Hitler. 





eons wee Pee ee 


‘promis fos Ma wis aie ose ee 








When the grim-faced Winston 
Churchill visited 10 Downing Street 
to accept a cabinet post on the aft- 
ernoon of Sept. 1, 1939, war and 
a coming to grips with Hitler were 
mere hours away. By mid-May of 
1940 Churchill was the prime min- 
ister himself, and the events he had 
so long foreseen were fast unfold- 
ing. On learning that his men had 
captured Paris, Hitler danced a jig 
at his field headquarters. At Dun- 
kirk nearly 200,000 men, all that 
remained of Britain’s shattered ar- 
mies, were taken from the beaches 
in France and—in a feat that was half 
disaster, half miracle—carried safe- 
ly back across the English Channel. 
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He Led England from Her 
Darkest Days to Victory 


THE MAGNIFICENT 
COMEBACK 


The man who now embodied the 
hopes of the free world remained in- 
domitable through the dreadful days 
of the Battle of Britain and beyond, 
breathing defiance, pledging to fight 


“sink into 


on alone lest civilization 
the abyss of a new Dark Age,” and 
worrying his aides by insisting on 
viewing the German air blitz from the 
exposed roof of his residence. 

Soon he had allies, Russia and the 
U.S., and before long the Hinge of 
Fate (as he later called it) began to 
turn. Britons once more saw his ebul- 
lient smile and cocky V-for-Victory 
gesture. He insisted, over everybody’s 
objections, that he would go ashore 
on D-day in a landing craft. George 
VI said that if Churchill went he 
would have to go along too—and 
Churchill grumpily backed down. 

Even while the job of destroying 
Hitler’s armies was still unfinished, 
Churchill perceived in the pattern of 
victory a new menace: the spread of 
Communism across Europe behind 
the conquering Soviet armies. This 
specter, which his counterparts in the 
U.S. had difficulty seeing, increas- 
ingly occupied his thoughts. The 
election of 1945 put him out of office. 
Afterward, having become the world’s 
leading private citizen, he journeyed 
to Fulton, Mo. and, in a speech at 
Westminster College, gave the new 
order its name: the “Iron Curtain.” 


N. o armies were closer to Church- 
ill’s heart than those that fought i 

the deserts of North Africa. He vis- 
ited the front in August 1942, two 
months before the victory at El Ala- 
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mein. In Paris, after the liberation 
in 1944, he stood with De Gaulle.and 
Anthony Eden. He and De Gaulle 
got on badly—“a heavy cross to 
bear,” he said of the Frenchman. 


THOS. AGNEW & SONS, LTD. 


He is face a compassionate mask, 
Churchill visited Plymouth after 
heavy German bombings in 1941. 





At a training base in the British 
Isles, Churchill playfully pokes a 
batile knife at a black-faced Com- 


mando. He loved to inspect British 
troops, and wherever he went dur- 


ing the war—North Africa, Egypt, 


Malta and, eventually, to the Conti- 
nent—he always managed to spend 
some time walking about among the 


iB ; 
With the end of the war almost 
in sight, Churchill flew out and 
watched Monigomery fight a battle 


to cross the Rhine. xt day he 
crossed the river unmolested, 


men, looking at equipment (weap- 
onry held an old fascination for 
him) and talking of victory to come. 


and happily trod on German soil. The 
exacting task of shaping the post- 
war world had been begun earlier at 
Yalta with a drawn and ailing Roose- 
velt and a coldly determined Stalin. 
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a 
Serving his sixth sovereign in 
1955, Churchill and his wife greet 
Queen Elizabeth who did him the 


extraordinary honor of coming to his 
home for dinner, At a Conservative 
party rally that same year, he broke 


into tears when the chairman said 
he hoped Churchill would remain in 
Parliament for many years to come. 


t. his later years, Churchill kept 
busy with politics (he was prime minis- 
ter again—from 1951 to 1955), writ- 
ing and traveling. Always courtly, 
he paused at a railway station in 
1953 (right) to smell a bouquet that 
someone had given his wife, Clem- 
mie. He fell and broke his thigh dur- 
ing avacation at Monte Carlo in 1962. 
But when he returned to London 
(above), up came his hand from the 
stretcher in the familiar, dauntless 
“V.” His cheering constituents (left) 
sent him back to Parliament again 
and again. But last October, after 
deciding not to run, he ended his 
62 years of service in Parliament. 


After the turmot 





he was busy in peace "THE GENTLE CLOSING YEARS 


pice See 








Soldier, Statesman—and A rtist Churchill, who took up painting in __iera, he was unfazed as the world, 


1915, became an adept landscapist. in various stages of undress, came 
When he set up his easel on the Riv- to watch the great man at his art. 
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No other airline flies straight through from Europe to 17 U.S.A. cities coast to coast. 


Next year, next year, next year... 


Whats wrong with 





this year?) 





Nestled in the shadows of that skyline are sights you’ve dreamed you’d one day see. 
Broadway. The Metropolitan. Greenwich Village. Jazz dens. The Modern Museum. 
Dazzling gourmet retreats. Nearby: The World’s Fair (if you’re coming late in April). 
Beyond the skyline? Experiences you'll spend a lifetime reliving. The sound of Niagara 
Falls. The Lincoln Memorial. The excitement of a Western rodeo. Dizzying Grand 
Canyon vistas. Redwoods. The Golden Gate .. . No need to postpone. We’ll fly you to 
any section of the U.S.A. this summer at savings of up to $184.* Now is the time. Fly 
over some afternoon with the very best. Call your Pan Am Travel Agent. Or call us. 


World's most experienced airline *Basis 21-day Economy fares eff. Feb. 15 compared to peak season fares. 
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CLUB SANDWICH SPECIAL! 


At most hotels after a swim, they bring you fresh lime juice with ice and the Special Club 
sandwich. This is but one of the good things about hotels in India. They have air con- 
ditioning, refrigerators in every room, wonderful views—from your hotel at Agra you 
can see the Taj Mahal and sunbathe at the same time! New luxury hotels are being built 
all over India—the service, cuisine and facilities are setting standards by which you will 


judge other hotels all over the world. 


EXPENSIVE. 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


Thousands of semi-precious stones 
on a wall are worth looking at. A lot 
of people think sight-seeing is boring, 
but not in India. The incredible 
wealthofancient monuments, temples 
and palaces in India has to be seen to 
be believed; each one is different, 
“each has a different story, each will 
become a topic of conversation, an 
experience to remember for always. 


WHAT'S 
INDIA 
LIKE’? 


You get the best of the old and the exciting 
new India. You will stay in comfortable 
modern hotels with air conditioning and all 
the usual amenities. 

There are wonderful restaurants, swimming 
pools, hot sunshine—everything you would 
want as a basis for your dream holiday. 

But India offers more . . . things that only 
India has . . . elephants, bazaars, jungles, 
jewelledpalaces, houseboats, Moghulgardens, 
silk and jewellery merchants who bring their 
shops to you: a hundred and one wonderful 
things to do and see. 

You live in modern comfort, surrounded by 
the exciting, mysterious magic of India. 





Scarves, dress lengths or handbags, 
buying silk is an experience. You sit 
down and they unroll bales of silk. 
They unroll until you can’t think 
straight—and then they leave you to 
think about it. They’ll bring you a 
drink while you think! : 
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WOLA 


THE MOST UNFORGETTABLE HOLIDAY IN THE WORLD 


It would be a pleasure to tell you more about 
India. Just send the coupon—we’ll do the rest. 


To: The Government of India Tourist Office, 
21 New Bond'Street, London, W.1 

or 8 Boulevard de la Madeleine, Paris 9 

or 6 Frankfurt/Main, Baseler Strasse 46 

Please send me full information about holiday- 
ing in India. 


Address 


.. Country.. 
(PLEASE USE BLOCK LETTERS) 
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Now is the time to take advantage of Icelandic’s incred- 
ibly low Thrift Season fares. Lowest of any scheduled 
airline at anytime of the year. . . one way or all-year 
round trips. Pay far less than Jet Economy fares. New 
faster service, too! Swift, new Rolls-Royce 400 Jet 
Props are in full service from Luxembourg to Iceland 
and New York. Service from other Icelandic terminals 
is via long-range DC-6Bs to Iceland—connecting with 
Rolls-Royce 400 Jet Props to New York. Complimen- 
tary meals, drinks, snacks. There is no doubt about it 
. . . Icelandic is your best sky-buy to the U.S.A. 


Information, reservations from any Travel Agent or our offices 
and General Agents in Amsterdam ¢« Ankara ¢ Antwerp 
Athens ¢ Belfast ¢ Beirut * Bergen ¢ Bruxelles * Chicago 
Copenhagen ¢ Frankfurt/Main *« Geneve « Glasgow 
Gothenburg * Hamburg «¢ Helsinki * Johannesburg 
London ¢ Luxembourg * New York ¢ Oslo ¢ Paris 
Reykjavik * Rome * San Francisco ¢ Stavanger 


FROM ALL 


THESE CITIES 


AMSTERDAM 
COPENHAGEN 

FRANKFURT + 
GLASGOW 
GOTHENBURG 

HAMBURG + 
HELSINKI 
LONDON 
LUXEMBOURG 
OSLO 

PARIS+ 
REYKJAVIK 


tvia Luxembourg 
Amsterdam, 
Copenhagen or London 


Stockholm ¢ Tel Aviv ¢ Zurich 


OFMEIBIR 


ICELANDIC AIRLINES 


Daily scheduled flights 
all year between Europe 
and U.S.A. via Iceland. 
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LEARNED EARNERS 


It’s said that people who learn more earn more. But even among learned 
earners, LIFE International’s subscribers and newsstand buyers stand out. 
74% have university or technical training, and LIFE family incomes aver- 
age $7,000 yearly. They are better off, better educated and 400,000 strong. 


New Firestone De Luxe Champion for 1965 — Here’s a new tire to match the excitement and 
beauty of today’s high performance cars. Wrap-Around Tread puts more rubber on the road...keeps more 
rubber on the road. Wider Hi-Performance Tread provides extra traction in any weather, especially on curves. 
Low Section Height gives improved road stability. You get all of these new features pLus Sup-R-Tuf Rubber, 
Firestone’s new miracle rubber that provides thousands of extra miles at no extra cost. And Firestone’s Super- 


Strength Cords and Super-Weld Construction assure you of extra safety. 
Sup-R-Tuf—Firestone TM 
Hi-Performance 18% Wider Wrap-Around 
Safety Tread Tread Design 


provides extra traction 
in any weather 





Modern in design .. . sensational in performance 


WHEREVER WHEELS ROLL.. 
a 


APECSTONE 


IS YOUR SYMBOL OF 
QUALITY AND SERVICE 
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LITERARY LANDSCAPE SERIES, II 


The Land of Byron's 


Standing beside the soaring pillars of the Temple to 
Poseidon at Sounion and looking out across the Aegean, 
Byron was inspired to write some of his most beautiful 





lines about the ‘‘isles of Greece.”” The photographs of 
Byron’s Greece on these six pages were taken by the 
author of the article and his wife, Marion Marchand. 


The visitor to a foreign land can 
often profit from the experience of 
one who has gone there before him. 
The visitor te Greece, desiring to 
increase his perception and appre- 
ciation of that fascinating country, 
could gain much from the example 
of a traveler whose name is perhaps 
more closely linked with Greece 
than that of any other Westerner: 
Lord Byron. The author of the ac- 
companying article is an acknowl- 
edged authority on Byron and is the 
author of the definitive biography 
of the poet. Professor Marchand 
has lived and taught in Greece, and 
he has followed the trail of Byron 
throughout that country, most re- 
cently last summer. To assist the 
traveler who might like to follow 
Byron’s itinerary, Professor Mar- 
chand has written this account for 
Lire International. 


Yet are thy skies as blue, thy 
crags as wild; 

Sweet are thy groves, and ver- 
dant are thy fields, 

Thine olive ripe as when Minerva 
smiled, 

And still his honied wealth Hy- 
mettus yields... . 

Childe Harold, Canto II 


Pbestaieelteccsten 
what she has been and for what 
she is, has long been an absorbing 
passion of Western peoples nur- 
tured consciously or unconscious- 
ly on the heritage of her golden age 
of culture and civilization. This 
feeling was particularly lively in 
the England of the early 19th Cen- 
tury when every schoolboy was 
familiar with the literature and 
legends of the land of the ‘‘cypress 
and myrtle.’’ And it was especially 
strong among men who, like the 
poet George Gordon, Lord Byron, 
dared the trials of travel to visit 
the classical lands. Byron’s com- 
panion on his first pilgrimage to 
Greece, John Cam _ Hobhouse, 
studied the antiquities with Pau- 
sanias or Homer in hand. And 
while Byron was more attracted by 
the landscape, the climate, the peo- 
ple and their way of life, their 
appeal was strengthened by his 
melancholy sense of past grandeur 
in the fallen marbles on the Acrop- 
olis or the soaring columns at 
Sounion. It was because Byron 
recorded his impressions so mem- 
orably in Childe Harold, in his 


‘Pilgrimage’ 


Oriental tales, and in his famous 
lines about ‘‘The Isles of Greece”’ 
in Don Juan, that his name heads 
the list of Western Philhellenes. 

Byron’s poetry and colorful per- 
sonality have preserved his mem- 
ory in the West. But for most 
Greeks it is alone because he died 
for Greece in Missolonghi 141 
years ago that Byron’s name still 
possesses a magic aura throughout 
the land, even though British pres- 
tige has now been lowered there by 
the Cyprus crisis. There is a Byron 
Street in almost every Greek town. 
A refugee suburb in Athens has 
been named for him. Mention his 
name in the most remote village, 
and eyes glow with pride. This 
is particularly true in the places 
where Byron resided, or even vis- 
ited briefly, such as Cephalonia, 
Ithaca, Zitsa, Missolonghi. The 
guide who points out his portrait 
and memorabilia in the City Hall 
at Missolonghi speaks of Byron 
with admiration as of a local hero. 
For today’s visitor to Greece the 
name of Byron casts its spell upon 
the land he loved. The landscape 
of Greece has forever been en- 
riched by what he wrote of it, and 
by his presence there, which lingers 
as a legend lively as any of the 
ancient myths. 

Byron made two journeys to 
Greece. The “‘first pilgrimage,’ as 
it has come to be known because 
during that voyage he wrote the 
first two cantos of Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage, occupied two of his 
most impressionable years, from 
1809 to 1811. He had just reached 
his majority and taken his seat in 
the House of Lords when he com- 
menced his journey with the in- 
tention of going as far as Persia 
and India. But like his alter ego, 
Harold, he was a creature of cir- 
cumstances and easily yielded to 
the cloudless skies and captivating 
landscapes of Greece. He got no 
farther, except for a short trip to 
Constantinople which he remem- 
bered chiefly for his feat of swim- 
ming the Hellespont in imitation 
of Leander, and for his riding over 
the plains of Troy. When he came 
to Greece the second time, in 1823, 
the war for independence from the 
Turks, which had started two years 
before, was almost halted by fac- 
tional disputes and intrigues, and 
Byron wisely settled down on the 
Ionian island of Cephalonia to 


study the situation before commit- 
ting his prestige and his money to 
a divided government. He arrived 
in August and remained until he 
left for Missolonghi the end of 
December to join the forces of 
Alexander Mavrocordatos, leader 
of the revolutionary armies of 
western Greece. Byron remained 
in this marsh-bound town at the 
mouth of the Gulf of Corinth un- 
til his death on April 19, 1824. 

A few of the places associated 
with Byron’s name are well known 
to tourists—Sounion, Marathon, 
Missolonghi, the Acropolis from 


‘which he watched the sun go down 


‘in one unclouded blaze of living 
light.”” But some of the landscapes 
that impressed him most are little 
known to those travelers who see 
Greece from a conducted tour bus. 
Nicopolis, whose great walls once 
guarded a city built by Augustus 
to commemorate his victory over 
Antony and Cleopatra at the bat- 
tle of Actium, the Ambracian 
Gulf, Ioannina with its slender 
minarets, ‘‘Monastic Zitza’’ cele- 
brated in Childe Harold, and Do- 
dona, the largest amphitheater sur- 
viving from ancient Greece, hid- 
den in a mountain-bound valley 
of the Epirus—all are well worth 
the extra effort required to go off 
the beaten track and visit them. 


Bison first set foot on Greek 
soil at Patras, where thousands of 
tourists now disembark from the 
Brindisi ferries. But it was not then 
the sprawling and unkempt sea- 
port which today gives an unpleas- 
ant first impression of Greece. It 
was a small fortified town nestled 
at the foot of the mountains of 
the Peloponnesus. Byron wandered 
in the nearby currant groves be- 
fore sailing again for Prevesa on 
the Bay of Actium, then a part of 
Albania. The sight of this dirty, 
rain-soaked village made him al- 
most willing to turn back; but the 
sun returned and the blue beauty 
of the Ambracian Gulf revived his 
spirits. He went by boat to Salora, 
the port of Arta, from which it 
took three days of arduous travel, 
by pack train over a rugged ter- 
rain, to reach Ioannina. 

Byron was excited by the pic- 
turesque beauty of the kilted Al- 
banians and the lone shepherds in 
their capotes (still to be seen oc- 


CONTINUED 


by LESLIE A. MARCHAND 





Evidences of Byron’s visit are all over Greece. Above: 
“*Byron’s Ivy” in Metaxata; Plaque at Zitsa (/eft); Byron 
Street in Athens; his name on column at Sounion, though 
this was probably carved by an admirer and not by him. 
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BYRON’S GREECE 


CONTINUED 


casionally on the streets of Ioan- 
nina). And even Hobhouse, whom 
Byron represented as the Sancho 
Panza of the party, was roused to 
admiration by the ‘‘houses, domes, 
and Minarets, glittering through 
gardens of orange and lemon trees, 
and from groves of cypresses—the 
lake spreading its smooth expanse 
at the foot of the city—the mioun- 
tains rising abruptly from the 
banks of the lake.’’ But the im- 
pression was somewhat marred by 
the sight of a man’s arm and part 
of his side torn from the body 
hanging from a tree at the entrance 
to the town. This was the work of 
Ali Pasha, the colorful tyrant who 
ruled by cunning and cruelty the 
greater part of western Greece in 
addition to Albania, and who, like 
the pirate king Lambro whom By- 
ron was later to characterize in his 
Don Juan, was ‘‘the mildest man- 
nered man / That ever scuttled 
ship or cut a throat.” 

Ioannina still retains some of 
the Turkish character it had when 
Byron was there, for it is only a 
few miles from the Albanian bor- 
der and was not annexed to Greece 
until 1912. The Moslem influence 
is apparent in some of the older 
streets near the wall that once en- 
closed Ali Pasha’s castle, but is 
rapidly disappearing under the in- 
- roads of tourism and Greek mod- 
ernization. On Odos Lordou By- 
ronos there is a two-story house 
with a barred protruding Turkish 
window beside which is a plaque 
in Greek proclaiming that Byron 
lived there in October 1809. But 
it is not the original house, the 
mansion of Nicolo Argyri, pic- 
tured by early 19th Century trav- 
elers. Within the old walls nothing 
remains of the castle of Ali that 
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Monastery at Zitsaisona slope 
in surroundings Byron consid- 
ered the most beautiful in Greece. 


Byron saw but the gate to the 
courtyard and a white mosque 
with its graceful minaret among a 
few cypresses and pines silhouetted 
against the silver lake. A museum 
which is housed in the mosque of 
Aslan Pasha on a parapet over- 
looking the lake displays some of 
the costumes that Byron might 
have seen. The poet was so taken 
with the native garb that he bought 
some rich Albanian dresses. “‘They 
cost fifty guineas,” he said in a let- 
ter much like one today’s tourist- 
shopper might write home, ‘‘and 
have so much gold, they would 
cost in England two hundred.” 
On his way to visit Ali Pasha, 
who was then in another castle at 
Tepeleni, high in the mountainous 
country of Albania, Byron was 
lost for nine hours in a thunder- 
storm before he reached the mon- 
astery of Zitsa, perched 5,000 feet 
above sea level on a wooded slope 
with a magnificent view of the 
mountains dominating the Thy- 
amis River valley. This is perhaps 
the least known of the picturesque 
spots associated with Byron’s 
name, and yet it is only six kilome- 
ters off the asphalt road from Io- 
annina to Igoumenitsa, which is 
traveled by hundreds of tourists 
headed for the ferries to Corfu and 
Brindisi. A winding graveled road 
leads to the little hill village of 
Zitsa where the traveler is greeted 
by hospitable townspeople. When 
he comes into the tiny shaded 
square, they gather around and are 
delighted if he speaks a few words 
of Greek. If not, they will soon 
find someone who has been in Bos- 
ton or Chicago to act as inter- 
preter. A boy eagerly offers his 
services as guide to the monastery 
which lies above the town on a 


road too steep for a car. A quar- 
ter-mile walk up the slope brings 
the visitor to the gate of a white- 
walled monastery, now deserted 
but not decayed. A plaque beside 
the gate recalls that Byron stopped 
there in 1809, and quotes two lines 
from Childe Harold: 


Monastic Zitza, from thy shady 
brow, 

Thou small, but favoured spot 
of holy ground. 


Weeds now grow in the garden 
among the fig trees. There is a wine 
cask in the portico. But the doors 
are locked. From the terrace the 
view of the town and blue-green 
mountains is breath-taking. One 
realizes then why Byron wrote that 
Zitsa was ‘‘in the most beautiful 
situation (always excepting Cintra, 
in Portugal) I ever beheld.” 

Byron was proud of having pen- 
etrated so deeply into a country 
so little known, and he boasted 
of his adaptability to the hard- 
ships of travel in a land so far 
from civilized comforts. He re- 
called that his friend Hobhouse, 
“when we were wayfaring men, 
used to complain grievously of 
hard beds and sharp insects, while 
I slept like a top, and to awaken 
me with his swearing at them: he 
used to damn his dinners daily, 
both quality and cookery and 
quantity, and reproach me for a 
sort of brutal indifference. . . .” 
Hobhouse lamented, Byron said, 
“that I had no notion of com- 
fort, because I could sleep where 
none but a brute could, and cer- 
tainly where brutes did. . . . Thus 
we lived—one day in the palace of 
the Pasha, and the next perhaps 
in the most miserable hut of the 
mountains. I confess I preferred 
the former, but never quarrelled 
with the latter... .” 

While they were returning, the 
travelers were nearly shipwrecked 
when they started from Prevesa 
for Patras on a vessel manned by 
Turks. The wind freshened, the 
sails split, and the crew gave up 
and went below. Byron wrote to 
his mother: “‘Fletcher [his servant] 
yelled after his wife, the Greeks 
called on all the saints, the Mussel- 
mans on Allah; the captain burst 
into tears and ran below deck .. . 
I did what I could to console 
Fletcher, but finding him incor- 
rigible, wrapped myself up in my 
Albanian capote...and lay 
down on deck to wait the worst.” 
Fortunately the Greeks took over 
and got the boat into shelter on 
the coast of Suli, not far from 


Parga. Byron was again touched 
by the hospitality of the natives 
when the Souliote chief who 
helped him out of the ship and 
gave him an escort back to Prevesa 
refused to accept money, replying: 
““No, I wish you to love me, not 
to pay me.” 

Byron and Hobhouse went on, 
through robber-infested country 
but without incident, to Misso- 
longhi and then along the south 
shore of the Gulf of Corinth; they 
then crossed the Gulf again in or- 
der to visit the slopes of Mt. Par- 
nassus and taste the Castalian 
Spring. The French excavations 
which today reveal the wonders of 
Delphi were yet to be undertaken; 
except for a few broken columns, 
Byron found the site rather disap- 
pointing and was chiefly impressed 
by the classic associations of Par- 
nassus itself with the birds of 
omen, the eagles, soaring over it. 
The travelers saw Athens first from 
Fort Phyle on the slopes of Par- 
nes. At dusk on Christmas Day 
they arrived in the walled city at 
the foot of the Acropolis. Athens, 
once the capital of Greece in her 
glory, was in 1809 a small city of 
some 10,000 Greeks, Turks and Al- 
banians pressed around the north 
and west sides of the citadel. Since 
there were no inns, Byron took 
lodging with the widow of a for- 
mer British consul, Mrs. Tarsia 
Macri, and was charmed by her 
three daughters, Mariana, Katin- 
ka, and Theresa, all under 15. 

Stimulated by the society of 
“‘the three graces” (as he called 
the Macri sisters), Byron easily 
settled into a pleasant routine in 
Athens, and enjoyed the sunshine 
and the mild climate, the lemon 
trees in the courtyard and the 
shadow of the past in the nearby 
Acropolis and the Theseum. He 
was soon making excursions to 
nearby Eleusis and Pendeli, and he 
was particularly fond of the cliffs 
and coves along the shores of the 
Saronic Gulf. His favorite was the 
gemlike crescent harbor of Muni- 
chea with a protected beach fine 
for bathing. It is now known as 
Tourcolimano and is crowded with 
yachts and small boats; and the 
beach is covered with tables under 
awnings where diners from Athens 
gather on summer evenings. 

During his residence in Athens 
Byron’s poetic sensitivity and his 
shrewd perceptiveness of human 
nature gave him a better notion 
of the Greek character than was 
generally acquired by foreigners 
who had lived in the country much 
longer. He mingled freely with all 


classes of people, and although 
he spoke only enough of the Ro- 
maic or demotic language to swear 
at servants (as he said facetiously) 
he did make an effort to learn it, 
and he understood it well enough 
to translate some popular songs. 
He was inclined to excuse the little 
chicaneries of the Greeks, who 
had learned the habit of cheating 
their masters in order to survive, 
and he genuinely liked the people 
with whom he associated. When 
the French merchant M. Roque 
gave his opinion that the Atheni- 
ans ‘‘are the same canaille that ex- 
isted in the days of Themistocles!” 
Byron commented sarcastically: 
“The ancients banished Themis- 
tocles; the moderns cheat Monsieur 
Roque; thus great men have ever 
been treated!” 

One of Byron’s most memorable 
excursions was to Sounion and 
Marathon. The trip took several 
days, for there was then no smooth 
road along the Attic coast like 
the one that today speeds tour 
buses from Athens to Sounion 
in little more than an hour. On 
the promontory at the tip of At- 
tica which gives such a striking 
view of the Aegean and its islands, 
and among the white marble col- 
umns of the ancient temple, By- 
ron got the inspiration for one of 
his most famous poems, ““The Isles 
of Greece,”’ which he later included 
in Don Juan: 


Place me on Sunium’s marbled 
steep 

Where nothing, save the waves 
and I, 

May hear our mutual murmurs 
sweep... 


Among the names visitors can 
now see carved on the columns is 
that of Byron. But there are strong 
reasons for doubting that he carved 
it himself; it was more likely done 
by one of his admirers among the 
hordes who later followed him to 
Greece. 

He then went on to the plain of 
Marathon, where he was inspired 
to write the lines which fired the 
patriotism of Greeks and Philhel- 
lenes alike: 


The mountains look on Mara- 
thon— 

And Marathon looks on the sea, 

And musing there an hour alone, 
I dreamed that Greece might 


still be free. ... 


In spite of his contempt for the 
antiquarian and archaeological 
zeal of Hobhouse and other foreign 
travelers in Greece, Byron himself 
became deeply involved in a dis- 
pute that had a far-reaching effect 
and that in the end tended to en- 
dear his name to the Greeks almost 
as much as his assistance in the 
war for independence: his opposi- 
tion to the removal of the marbles 
by Lord Elgin, whose agent Lusieri 
was then busy crating some of the 
finest statuary from the Parthenon 
for shipment to England. After 
visiting the Acropolis and seeing 
the fresh scars marking the removal 
of one of the Caryatides, Byron’s 
indignation rose to its highest pitch 
and he wrote some scathing stanzas 
for Childe Harold, comparing the 
‘*plunderers,’’ Lords Aberdeen and 
Elgin, to Alaric the Goth, who with 
all his barbarism had spared the 
treasures of Athens. 

Accompanied by Hobhouse, By- 
ron made a trip to Constantinople 
during the spring and early summer 
of 1810. In the emotion of part- 
ing he had written a fine lyric to 
Theresa Macri, youngest of the 
“*Three Graces,’ which was to im- 
mortalize her as the ‘‘Maid of Ath- 
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Tn the spirit of his ‘‘pilgrim- 
age to the East,’ Byron was 
painted in Albanian dress by 
English artist Thomas Phillips. 


ens.”’ But on his return to Athens 
in July (Hobhouse had gone back 
to England), he was reluctant to 
take lodgings again in the Macri 
household, for he soon perceived 
that Theresa’s mother had notions 
of marrying her daughter to the 
English lord, or perhaps of selling 
her to him for a good price. 

Too much sentimental roman- 
ticizing has magnified the episode 
of the Maid of Athens into more 
than it was: the occasion for a 
memorable, and at the time sincere, 
expression of admiration for young 
innocence and beauty. But the leg- 
end that stirred the imaginations 
of Greeks, Philhellenes, and By- 
ronians in the 19th Century seems 
to have lost some of its glamor. 
The plaque which was placed on 


the site of the house of the Macris 
at No. 10 Odos Aghias Theklas at 
the time of the Byron Centenary 
has now disappeared. 

But another memento, a stele 
near the monument to Lysicratus, 
records the fact that Byron lived in 
1810 and 1811 in the Capuchin 
Monastery which then surrounded 
the monument. And from there By- 
ron Street (Odos Byronos) now 
runs down to Odos Dionysiou, a - 
main avenue leading up to the 
Acropolis, 

From Athens, Byron made two 
trips to the Peloponnesus (or the 
Morea, as it was then called), the 
first one aconsiderable undertaking 
in the midst of the summer heat. 
After a sojourn of some days in 
Patras, he traveled to Tripolitsa 
(Tripolis) to pay a visit to Veli 
Pasha, son of Ali. Veli, who had 
a fondness for handsome young 
men, presented him with a fine 
horse which he rode back to Ath- 
ens. Byron’s second visit to the 
Morea was less arduous, but he 
contracted a fever at Olympia 
and almost died at Patras from the 
ministrations of Dr. Romanelli. 
“‘Nature and Jove,’’ however, tri- 
umphed over the physicians, and 
Byron returned to Athens. 

He was delighted with his situa- 
tion in the Monastery, where he 
studied Italian, romped with the 
‘‘Ragazzi” and felt as if he were a 
schoolboy again. The delight he 
took in his life in Athens bubbled 
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Byron’s wide-ranging route includ- 
ed the following places, among oth- 
ers: (1) Zitsa (2) Ioannina (3) Igou- 
menitsa (4) Prevesa (5) Salora (6) 
Sami (7) Argostoli (8) Metaxata (9) 
Missolonghi (10) Patras (11) Olympia 
(12) Tripolis (13) Parnassus (14) Pi- 
raeus (15) Athens (16) Marathon 
(17) Sounion (18) Constantinople. 
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BYRON’S GREECE 


CONTINUED 


over ina letter to his friend Francis 
Hodgson, written on January 20, 
1811, two days before his 23rd 
birthday: ‘‘I am living in the Cap- 
uchin Convent, Hymettus before 
me, the Acropolis behind, the Tem- 
ple of Jove to my right, the Sta- 
dium in front, the town to the left; 
eh, Sir, there’s a situation, there’s 
your picturesque! .. . And I feed 
upon Woodcocks and Red Mullet 
every day.... And I ride to Piraeus, 
and Phalerum, and Munichia.... 
I wish to be sure I had a few books, 
one’s own works for instance, any 
damned nonsense on a long Eve- 
ning.” 

But he did more reading and 
writing than he pretended. He was 
composing notes to Childe Harold 
and, still fired with indignation at 
the depredations of Lord Elgin, 
he wrote a satire on the theft of 
the Greek marbles which he called 
“The Curse of Minerva.” 

He had become so much at home 
in Greece that he sent his servant 
Fletcher back to England because 
his ‘‘perpetual lamentations after 
beef and beer, the stupid, bigoted 
contempt for everything foreign, 
and insurmountable incapacity for 
acquiring even a few words of any 
language, rendered him, like all 
other English servants, an incum- 
brance.”’ To his mother Byron jus- 
tified his own residence abroad as 
having made him a citizen of the 
world. 

When he left Athens on April 
22, 1811, it was with genuine re- 
gret, and his Albanian servants 
were desolated. The transport Hy- 
dra, on which he embarked at Pi- 
raeus, ironically carried not only 
Byron and his satire on Lord Elgin 
but also a large shipment of Elgin’s 
Greek marbles, which were being 
carried to England. With his pen- 
chant for collecting things, Byron 
took along with him such exotic 
souvenirs as ‘‘four ancient Atheni- 
an skulls, dug out of sarcophagi— 
a phial of Attic hemlock—four live 
tortoises—a greyhound . . . two 
live Greek servants... .” 

Byron’s first Greek experience 

“not only gave him a cosmopoli- 
tan outlook, but also stored in his 
memory and imagination the seeds 
of much of his later poetry. “‘If 
I am a poet,” he told Trelawny, 
“*...the air of Greece has made me 
one.’’ And the nostalgia for Greece 
was ever after in his blood. Hence- 
forth he was drawn constantly 
toward the warm lands ‘‘where the 
cypress and myrtle; / Are emblems 
of deeds that are done in their 
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clime.’’ And during his years of 
fame, when the complications of 
his personal life made him long for 
escape, he was several times on the 
point of leaving again forthe shores 
of the Mediterranean. For the East, 
and particularly Greece, was to be 
evermore “‘the greenest island”’ of 
his imagination. 


I, the five crowded years that 
followed, Byron achieved fame as 
a poet, became a figure of romance 
and scandal, married and was sep- 
arated and finally started on the 
disillusioned self-exile from which 
he was never to return. The final 
destination that he envisioned was 
again the East. But he was delay- 
ed and enmeshed in the delights of 
Venice, and then fell in love with 
the Countess Teresa Guiccioli and 
followed her to Ravenna where he 
became involved in the plots of 
the Carbonari to free Italy from 
the Austrians. Still in poetry his 
thoughts turned nostalgically to 
Greece, and he carried his hero Don 
Juan to an Aegean island and in- 
serted in the third canto of that 
poem his finest lyric, recalling his 
melancholy reflections as he stood 
among the columns on the rocky 
cliff at Sounion: 


The isles of Greece, the isles of 
Greece! 

Where burning Sappho loved and 
sung, 

Where grew the arts of war and 
peace, 

Where Delos rose, and Phoebus 
sprung! 

Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all, except their sun, is set. 


Weary of the inactivity of his life 
in Italy, Byron seized the oppor- 
tunity offered by the London Greek 
Committee in 1823 to act as an of- 
ficial representative of the English 
Philhellenes at the scene of the 
Greek war for independence from 
Turkey. Byron hired a vessel, the 
Hercules, and carried supplies and 
some £8,000 of his own money to 
aid the Greeks until the English 
loan could be concluded, and with 
the old adventurer Trelawny as his 
companion, headed for Greece. 
They landed on August 3, 1823, 
at Argostoli on the Ionian island 
of Cephalonia and lived for a 
time on board the Hercules. 

He was confronted at once by 
importunities and frustrations that 
might have made him turn around 
and go home immediately had: his 
Philhellenism not been deep and 
his knowledge of the Greek charac- 
ter and foibles not been profound. 
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View of Ithaca was one consola- 
tion to Byron during his frus- 
trating second trip to Greece. 


He had no sooner landed than his 
old friends the Souliotes, refugees 
from the mainland, swarmed over 
the vessel. Byron, impressed by 
their weather-beaten countenances 
and unique dress, and believing 
them to be the bravest of the sol- 
diers fighting the Turks (their lead- 
er Marco Botsaris was already a 
national hero), hired some dozens 
of them as his personal bodyguard 
and retainers. Trelawny, less in- 
clined to besentimentalaboutthem, 
thought Byron promised them too 
much. ‘“The morning after our ar- 
rival a flock of ravenous Zuliote 
refugees alighted on our decks, at- 
tracted by Byron’s dollars. Lega, 
the steward, a thorough miser, 
coiled himself on the money chest 
like a viper. . . . Byron came on 
deck in exuberant spirits, pleased 
with their savage aspect and wild 
attire... day and night they clung 
to his heels like a pack of jackals, 
till he stood at bay like a hunted 
lion.”” Trelawny may have exag- 
gerated, but Byron did finally give 
them a month’s pay and sent them 
to the mainland. 

He was equally beset by the vari- 
ous factions among the Greek lead- 
ers, each of whom wanted to enlist 
his money and prestige on their 
side. Under the circumstances he 
needed a great deal of fortitude to 
keep up his courage. His healthy 
cynicism preserved him from turn- 
ing in disgust from the whole proj- 
ect. George Finlay, the historian 
of Greece, who was with Byron 
in Missolonghi, later wrote: ‘‘No 
stranger estimated the character of 
the Greeks more correctly than 
Lord Byron. .. . To nobody did 





the Greeks ever unmask their self- 
ishness and self-deceit so candidly. 
Almost every distinguished states- 
man and general sent him letters 
soliciting his favor, his influence, 
or his money.” But Byron still had 
hope ‘‘that time and better treat- 
ment will reclaim the present bur- 
glarious and larcenous tendencies 
which have followed this General 
Gaol delivery.” 

Yet in the meantime Byron’s life 
on the island was a pleasant one. 
He made a journey of a few days 
to the neighboring island of Ithaca, 
where he was characteristically less 
impressed with the ‘‘Fountain of 
Arethusa”’ or the ‘School of Ho- 
mer’ and other classical associa- 
tions on the isle of Ulysses than 
with the scenery and the human 
contacts. On the return to Cepha- 
lonia Byron’s party spent the night 
at a monastery high above Samos 
(Sami), where the car-ferry from 
Patras now lands. 

The traveler today can visit the 
site of this monastery, if he is will- 
ing to venture over what must be 
the worst road in Greece—narrow, 
rocky, precipitous and full of sharp 
hairpin turns, from the port of 
Sami to Moni Agrilion. He will, 
however, be rewarded witha sweep- 
ing view of the whole of Ithaca on 
the one side and the rocky promon- 
tories and sheltered coves of Ceph- 
alonia on the other. The monastery 
was mostly destroyed in the earth- 
quake of 1953, but part of the bell 
tower and some of the bells still 
stand among the pine trees sil- 
houetted against the blue Ionian 
Sea. A lone monk greets visitors 
with warm hospitality. This is one 
of the least known and most spec- 
tacular of the Byron landscapes 
in Greece. 

Soon after the return from Itha- 





ca Byron left the Hercules for a 
house in Metaxata, some four miles 
from Argostoli. This villa of the 
Metaxas family was not an Italian 
palazzo; in fact it was the smallest 
house Byron had lived in since he 
left Scotland. But it had a balcony 
with a sweeping view of the island 
and the sea. It stood amid vine- 
yards and olive groves in a pretty 
village half a mile or more up the 
island slope from the shore. Back 
of the village rose the castle of 
St. George and the bare rocks of 
Mt. Ainos. Byron’s house was still 
standing in Metaxata in 1948, re- 
stored after having been in a state 
of disrepair. But then it was com- 
pletely destroyed in the earthquake 
of 1953. The whole village is now 
rebuilt with neat little houses nes- 
tled among flowers in walled gar- 
dens. On the site of the old house 
on Byron Street a rose-colored new 
one now stands. But Byron is not 
forgotten. Across the street is a 
gate covered with vines and bear- 
ing a plaque in English: ‘‘Lord 
Byron’sIvy.’’ Ashort distance away 
in the village of Peratata is a lane 
clearly marked in Greek and Eng- 
lish, ‘‘Byron’s Rock,”’ leading to 
a huge flat stone where, according 
to local tradition, Byron used to 
sit and contemplate the view of 
the sea and distant Zante. 

Byron still dreamed of a life of 
action and even of military glory, 
for he envisioned more clearly than 
even the Greeks the grandeur of the 
concept of a free Greece. Count 
Pietro Gamba, brother of Count- 
ess Giuccioli whom Byron had left 
behind in Italy, accompanied Byron 
and Trelawny to Greece. Gamba 
recalled that Byron ‘‘often said 
that he would never give up his 
determination, unless the Greeks 
themselves expelled him. ‘If,’ he 


exclaimed, ‘Greece should fall, I 
will bury myself in the ruins!—if 
she should establish her independ- 
ence, I will take up my residence 
in some part or other—perhaps in 
Attica.’ ”” 

The moment of decision came 
when Byron contributed £4,000 
of his own money to activate the 
Greek fleet and left at the end of 
December tojoin Prince Mavrocor- 
datos in Missolonghi. Chased by a 
Turkish man-of-war, Byron’s little 
sailing vessel nearly went on the 
rocks before it slipped into Misso- 
longhi. Byron went ashore amid 
universal rejoicing of the whole 
population. His reputation and 
the rumor of his riches were such 
that his arrival was looked upon as 
the coming of a Messiah. 

His last days in Missolonghi were 
a mixture of hope and deepening 
disillusionment. He took a corps of 
600 Souliotes into his pay and serv- 
ice and began training them for an 
attack on the Turkish fort at Le- 
panto (Nafpaktos). And after the 
fire-master William Parry finally 
arrived with supplies from the Lon- 
don Greek Committee, Byron tried 
to mediate the differences of the 
motley crew of foreign Philhellenes 
and help form an artillery corps. 
Hewasharassed bythe “‘typograph- 
ical colonel,’ Leicester Stanhope, 
who came with printing presses and 
Benthamite notions to free a peo- 
ple who could scarcely read. And 
finally Byron discovered that Mav- 
rocordatos had no funds to carry 
on the business of government or 
war and looked to him to pay all 
the bills. But he was not cast down 
by the dismal, marshy town. The 
presence of the soldiers in their 
silver trappings and their dirty fus- 
tanellas only stimulated his recol- 
lections of his happiest days in 
Greece. Near the end of the prom- 
ontory sticking out into the oozy 
lagoon stood one of the largest 
private houses in the town, rising 
two stories above a damp ground 
floor. Byron had the whole of the 
top floor for his quarters. From 
his windows on clear days he might 
catch a glimpse of the Ionian Is- 
lands far across the shining gulf. 
On rain-soaked days the house was 
approachable only by water, and 
Byron hired a boatman to take 
him to the mainland where he rode 
for exercise in the olive groves. 

Even when illness and disap- 
pointment seemed to make his mis- 


Marshy Missolonghi owes its 
fame to Byron’s death there dur- 
ing Greek war for independence. 


sion wholly quixotic, he clung to 
the hope of a military death as a 
worthy end to his struggles for 
Greek freedom. 

On his 36th birthday (Jan. 22, 
1824) he wrote: 


The Sword, the Banner, and the 
Field, 
Glory and Greece, around 
me see! 
If thou regret’st thy youth, why 
live? 
The land of honourable 
death 
Is here:—up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath! 


When that hope faded, he con- 
centrated his efforts on two things: 
to mitigate the horrors of war by 
humanizing the treatment of pris- 
oners by both Greeks and Turks 
(he personally supervised the re- 
turn of some Turkish women and 
children to Patras), and to bring 
the factions together into a united 
Greece. But before the latter end 
could be accomplished, Byron died 
of a fever and three blood-letting 
doctors. 


Bicsis lonely death in Misso- 
longhi perhaps did more to unite 
the Greeks than all his living ef- 
forts. More than any other in the 
land, his name had come to stand 
for disinterested patriotism. In 
Greek rhetoric that flowed in me- 
morial services in all the towns and 
villages, in klephtic ballads, and 
especially in the consciousness of 
the common people who knew him 
personally and those who did not, 
the memory of this friend of Greece 
was preserved for all time. At Nau- 
plia the Executive Body solemnly 
proclaimed that ‘“‘because Byron 
does not walk any more on the 
Greek land, which he had loved 
so much years ago, and because 
Greece is grateful to him for ever 
...the nation must give him the 


name of a father and benefactor.” 

Among the Missolonghiots By- 
ron’s memory is particularly re- 
vered. The house where he lived 
was destroyed in the Revolution 
not long after his death, but the 
site, now some distance back from 
the waterfront which has since been 
pushed further into the lagoon by 
a sea wall, is fenced in, and in the 
center amid a well-kept garden of 
flowers and trees stands a stele 
bearing a bas-relief head of Byron. 
Odos Byronos (Byron Street) runs 
through the center of the town. In 
the city hafl are more mementos: 
a full-sized replica of the Thor- 
waldsen statue, the original of 
which is now in the library of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge; the large 
painting (drawn from imagination) 
showing Byron arriving in Misso- 
longhi in ceremonial dress with 
Mavrocordatos and the Souliote 
chieftains greeting him; and finally 
an interesting early portrait of By- 
ron. And in the Garden of Heroes 
(dedicated to leaders of the Greek 
Revolution) his statue stands in a 
central and commanding position. 

In the past few years not only 
Athens but many of the provincial 
cities and towns have emerged into 
the 20th Century, with modern 
tourist hotels, with plastic sup- 
planting marble, with automobile 
horns and radios blasting the si- 
lence of the villages. And yet it is 
surprising that so much remains 
the same as when Byron was therg: 
the landscape that he knew and 
loved and described, the blue wa- 
ters of shining seas surrounding 
the coasts and the islands, the sun- 
sets that empurple the bare moun- 
tains, even the mellow light that 
creeps over the Acropolis and the 
evening shadows that climb Hy- 
mettus. And on Cephalonia and 
at Zitsa the peasants, following 
their patient burros laden with cut- 
tings from the olive trees, pass with 
their friendly ‘‘Xairete’? and re- 
mind you that an immemorial part 
of Byron’s Greece remains. 
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Adriatic lidos. Gay Pacific 
} playgrounds. Bermuda. 
: _Stockholm. Cote d’Azur. 
“ This is the modern 
‘active world of Peter Stuyvesant. 
Exciting. International. 4 

So much more to enjoy! 
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